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By the TRANSLATOR. 


T is hoped the following Tranſ- 


lation vil be an acceptable pre- 


ſent to the ENGLISH FLoRisTS; 
as it teaches the whole art of raiſing, 
cultivating, and treating all kinds 


of 
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of BuLBOUS-ROOTED FLOWERS, 
according to the method praiſed by 
the moſt experienced Flariſts in Hol- : 
| land ard Flanders, whoſe indy/t7y 
1 and Skill in this reſpec have been 3 


ſuch, that they have for above a 
century enjo ed the reputation of be- 


ing alone poſſeſſed of ſome Secvet in 
this Buſmeſs unknown to the reſt of 


| the wworld, and by that means ſecu- 

| 1 
| red to themſelves a ves gainful mo- 
| nopoly. Tri this hitle Treatiſe the 
| whole 
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whole Secret is laid open; and * 
wants nothing more than the fame 
aſſiduity to equal, at leaſt, the Dutch 
and Flemiſh in theſe moſt lovely pro- 


dudlions of nature; and our Coun- 


trymen that love and delight in Gar- 


dening have it now in their power, 
by purſuing this certain method, to 
reap the fame profit, as well as to 
enjoy the in-felt ſatisfafion of ſee- 


Ing their parterres adorned with 


natroe beauties, propagated by their 
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own pains, without ſquandering a- 
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way Enelifh money upon Foreigu- 
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Of the HYACINTH. 
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F the different kinds of HYACINTHS, and their 
culture. Page 1. 
GG :& 3+ 


Of the diſeaſes that HYACINTHS are ſubje# to, 
and the true method of curing them. P. 19. 
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Of the qualities required in a fine HYACINTH, and 


the method of raiſing theſe flowers from ſeed, p. 28. 
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Of the LU EEE 


CH 44 3-65 
Of the different kinds of TULIPS, and their particu- 


lar beauties. p. 42. 
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Of the management of TULIPS, and the manner of 
raiſing them either from the root or ſeed. p. 52. 
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Of the ſeveral forts Nn and their 


beauties. p. 58. 
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Of the ſeveral Serts of ANEMONE, and their 


beauties. . P. 62. 
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f the culture of the fineſt Sort of RANUNCULI 
and ANEMONE. P. 64. 
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Of the other Lid. of FLOWERS. 


HA. bo 
Of the different kinds of FLOWE RS v/:ch blaav 71: 
each Month, and the method of cultivating each ſort, 
p. 70. 
. II. 


Of the method of making FLOWERS blow be- 
fore the Seaſon, and in Winter. bp. 88. 
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CHAPTER EL 


Of the different kinds f Hy acinTHSs, and their 
culture. 


KNXREXKMONG all the ornaments of a 
8 flower-garden, the Hyacinth merits 
X A the firſt place, It commands the 
A admiration of every beholder, who 
XN cannot without pleaſure obſerve the 
{ſweetneſs and vivacity of its various 

colours, the arrangement and duplicity of the petals, 
and the elegant diſpoſition of the florets. But the 
more charming this flower is, the greater nicety is 
required in the management and cultivation, to 
guard againſt the numberleſs perils to which this 
delicate beauty is expoſed : A defect in the ſoil, a bad 
expoſure, the manner of placing the bulbia theearth, 
and many other cauſes may deſtroy it, by affecting 
it with the rot; or at leaſt rob che flower of its 
beauty, by making it degenerate. To preſerve 
A 13030» 


3 


therefore an object ſo worthy of our care, we have 
thought it our duty to furniſh our friends with a 
proper method of managing and cultivating this 
delicate flower, which by many years experience 
we have found eaſy and infallible, 


Bor our deſign is not to treat of the nature of 
all the ſpecies of Hyacinths; the Botaniſts have 
ſaved us that trouble, and to them we refer the cu- 
rous; we ſhall only ſet down the different names 
they have given them, viz, 


Hyacinthus Belgicus; or Dutch Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus botrycides; Grape Hyacinth. 

Hyacinthus coralloides; Coral Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus flare Boraginis; Borage-flower'd 
Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus flore obIongo ſexpartito; Engliſh 
Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus muſcari; Muſk Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus plumgſus; Feather'd Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus flellatus; Star Hyacinth, 

Hyacinthus ftellatus Africanus; feu Lilig-bya» 
cinthus; African Star Hyacinth, or Lily-Hy- 
acinth, 

Hyacinthus tuberoſus Indicus ; Indian tuberoſe 
Hyacinth. 

Hyacinthus orientalis; Oriental Hyacinth, 


W fix upon this laſt ſpecies to accompliſh the 
end we have propoſed to ourſelves, and without 
entering upon thoſe unneceſſary and tedious dif- 
quiſitions that have divided Botaniſts about its ori- 
ginal, we ſhall leave every one at liberty to judge 
as they pleaſe; only obſerving, that it theſe do not 

OW 
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owe their birth to Holland, the moſt part of thoſe, 
that are met with in other parts of the world, have 
been, and are ſtill brought from thence; where 
they have either been raiſed from ſeed, by the ex- 
traordinary pains, diligence, and expence of the 
Dutch floriſts; or elſe the ſoil of that country is 
more peculiarly adapted by nature to give the Hya- 
cinth that enchanting beauty with which it ſtrikes 
every eye. For it is with flowers as with plants, 
the ſoil in which one grows and thrives, is poiſon 
to another, 


No w fince it is of. the greateſt conſequence to 
be well acquainted with the nature of earth, be- 
cauſe the culture and thriving of ſeeds and roots 
equally depend upon its goodneſs and due prepa- 
ration, we will ſet down the principal ſorts of ſoil, 
and point out their different qualities, 


1. Stony Earth, or that which is full of Chalk, 
whoſe juices being extremely active and thin, are 
excellent for the vine, as is found by experience; 
but they are ſo eaſily evaporated by any extraor- 
dinary heat of the ſun, that it becomes unfit for any 


other kind of plants. 


2. Strong, or LoamyEarth, ſo called, becauſe, be- 
ing very clammy and tough, it is very difficult to 
work : It is proper for wheat and almoſt all kind 
of plants, provided it be not too clayey; for then 
it forms a kind of hard paſte, which prevents the 
vegetation of ſeeds, by its too great compactneſs. 


3. Fenny, or Marſby Earth, ſuch as is found in 
molt parts of Holland, being of a bituminous and 


ſulphureous quality, eccaſioned by the frequent 
inug- 
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inundations that have ſo often covered the Low- 
Countries; it is agreeable to a great many plants 
and flowers. 


4. Sandy Earth, which, of itſelf and unmixed, 
is poor and barren; it is to this that Holland is 
principally indebted forits preſervation, as it would 
ſoon be laid under water, but for the ſand banks 
which providence ſeems to have placed upon its 
coaſts, to reſtrain the violence of the fea, Sand is 
'F of different colours, as red, yellow, white, bluiſh, 
1 or grey. 
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THE two firſt ſorts of earth are unfit for the 
14 culture of Hyacinths; but the third, that is, the 
lt | ſulphureous earth, is more agreeable to them. At 
| | leaſt it is not uncommon to meet with floriſts about 
i | Amſterdam, that cultivate their Hyacinthe in a 
1 blackiſh and light ſoil. 
{ 


der as the baſe of the culture of Hyacinths; ſo it 
be neither yellow, nor red, nor dug out of deep 
1 ies, becauſe it that caſe it is too cold. It ought 
1 to be of a bluiſh grey, or blackiſh red, not ſharp, 
1 but rather handling ſmooth, a little greaſy, and 
1 taking a pearl colour when dry: The water drop- 
Wl | ping from it muſt neither be ſulphureous, nor ſalt, 
| but ſweet, and of a delicate taſte; in a word, ſach 
8 earth as we ſee about Harlem, particularly towards 
1 the Welt, or the ſea- banks. 


fl | 
| Tux fourth, or ſandy earth, is what we conſi- 


YET this is not ſufficient: a ſoll poſſeſſed of all 
theſe qualities, {till requires our pains to meliorate 
andimproveit. Neither do we equally approvg of all N 
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meliorations; we condemn amongſt others ſuch as 
are made with the mud or ſlime of ponds, ditches, 
or deep pits; horſe, ſheep, or hog's dung, and the 
filth of common ſewers; and we are poſitive that 
theſe things are not only improper, but even pre- 
judicial. The only method of enriching ſandy earth, 
according to our experience, is to make uſe of cow- 
dung, rotted leaves of trees, and tanner's bark; 
but the bark ought not to be taken freſh out of the 
pits, but laid up for two years at leaſt, that it may 
be well rotted, and conſumed to one half. 


FLoR1sTs are divided about the choice of freſh 
or rotten dung; the deciſion of this queſtion pro- 
perly belongs to the Naturaliſts. It is certain that 
treſh dung is richer than rotten dung; but the bu- 
ſineſs is to know which of the two produces the 
better effect in culture. In our opinion dung is 
only the ſubſtance, to which the ſulphureous vapours 
adhere, which fertiliſe the earth, and ſupply that 
vegetative force, which it would not have of itſelf, 
or with water alone; and this induces us to believe, 
that freſh dung, being fatter and leſs ſpent, is more 
ſuſceptible of theſe ſorts of vapours, and conſe- 
quently more fit for the produttion of moſt plants; 
but it is too fat for the Hyacinth, which not being 
able to bear that great abundance of ſulphureous 
particles, would be ſoon ſuffocated by them. 


Our method of mixing the campolt for Hya- 
cinths is as follows; 


Two ſixth parts of grey ſand. 
Two ſixths of well rotted cow dung. 
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One ſixth of tanner's bark, quite rotted and 
reduced to earth. 
One ſixth of tree leaves, alſo well rotted. 


ALL theſe materials muſt be thrown into a heap, 
not more than three feet thick, ſo that the rays of 
the ſun may have power to penetrate through it, 
and warm it to the bottom ; for which purpoſe the 
heap muſt be laid in a high and open place expoſed 
to the ſouth. Once a month it ought to be care- 
fully ſtirred, and the bottom thrown to the top, 
that all parts of it may participate of the benign in- 
fluence of the ſun and elements; this is fo eſſential, 
that if the heap be not thus expoſed, fo far from 
being advantageous, it would become very detrimen- 
tal to the flowers ; of which the fallowing example 


affords a ſufficient proof. 


One of our friends, who was extremely fond of 
fine Hyacinths, took very great pains and the ni- 
ceſt precautions about ordering his heapof compoſt, 
according tothe moſt exact rule; but he failed in 
this one point of expoſure; either for fear of ſpoil- 
ing the ceconomy of his garden, or becauſe the ſi- 
tuation of the garden itſelf was ſuch, that he could 
not find room for his heap, but in a place that had 
a north aſpect, and where the ſun never came. And 
what was the conſequence? the compoſt, far from 
poſſeſſing the qualities which might be expected 
from it, anſwered no other end, but the utter ruin 
of all his Hyacinths, to the very great grief of our 
friend, who ſacrificed the fineſt lowers in theworld 
to the trifling conſideration of laying a heap of 
compoſt, where it might perhaps have been offea- 
five to the eye. So neceſlary it is to uſe all ima- 


ginable precautions in this reſpect. 
| Bur 
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Bur this is not enough; the heap ought alſo 
to be well wrought and reduced to a very fine mixs 
ture, without roughneſs ; it muſt be often ſtirred, 
tor that is the way to meliorate it; and this work 
muſt be continued for twelve months before the 
compolt be uſed ; taking care not to ſift it, though 
that be the practiſe of ſome, becauſe in that caſe the 
earth is apt to run into lumps, which would be of 
dangerous conſequence, 


THE compoſt thus prepared, muſt be carried to 
the deſigned place about a month before the roots 
are planted; for if it be put in later, the earth 
might ſettle while the roots are in it, which would 
lay them too deep. : 


To conclude, what we have to ſay about the 
preparation of the earth, we will add a very ſecret 
rule, and as eaſy in practiſe, as it is neceſſary. 


THroUuGH all the abovementioned precautions 
be taken, yet there is no preventing the rays of the 
fun from exhaling the ſulphureous or noxious va- 
pours in the natural {oil through the prepared earth, 
which would do great damage to the Hyacinths, 
as we have often found by experience. We have 
therefore beſtowed much ſtudy to find out ſome 
way to prevent this inconvenience ; and haveat laſt, 
by often repeated experiments, diſcovered a pro- 
per and infallible remedy for this miſchief, which 
we here with pleafurecommunicateto ourreaders. 


AFTER a place has been pitched on, for plant- 
ing the flowers, the natural earth muſt be dug out 


to the depth of three feet, and the bottom covered 
with 
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1 with a ſtratum of cow's dung, half a foot thick; 
which muſt be beaten and trod down, till it be very 
firm and compact, like a hard cruſt; that by its 
cloſeneſs it may ſtop the vapours from riſing and 
ll | penetrating the compoſt; then the hole is to be 
| filled up with compoſt ſix inches above the level of 
the garden. 


; 

| Wx have made a long diſſertation upon a very 

| ſimple ſubject; but this we thought abſolutely ne- 
1 ceſſary, as the earth is the moſt eſſent. al thing in 
. the culture of flowers, upon which the ſucceſs of 
| all our labour depends, and except that be good, 
1 we take pains to no purpoſe. 


LE T us now proceed to the fecond article, ig 
which we ſhall deſcribe the method of planting the 
roots. 


THEY may be planted in a par terre, or a terras, 
or in any other place the floriſt chuſes; the moſt 
curious plant them in raiſed beds, the proportion of bs 
which may be regulated by the number of roots. 

Thus if we have roots enow to fill a bed of forty- 

five feet long, and four broad, - they may be ſet in 

five rows of ſixty roots each (which is about nine 

inches aſunder); obſerving in other caſes the ſame | 
proportion, according to the number of roots we ; 

1 are provided with. But care ought to be taken to 
| make the breadth of the bed ſloping, ſo that it may 
be two feet and a half behind, and one before; that 
it be placed in an elevated ſituation, becauſe low 

I ground is not agreeable to Hyacinths; in other 

reſpects it is indifferent whether they be planted 
in a ſouth or caſt expoſure, 
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Havinc taken the precautions abovementioned; 
with regard to digging the cavity of the bed and 
lining it with dung; the preparation of the com- 
poſt ; the time betwixt the removal of it, and the 


planting the roots; we are next to fix upon the 
moſt proper ſeaſon for putting them into the 


ground, which ſhould be in October, or Novem- 


ber; for the Hyacinths would be expoſed to ſeve- 
ral dangerous accidents, in caſe any other, ſeaſon 
were choſen: Becauſe the defects of the bulbs can 
not be diſcovered ſo well before that time; and 
if they were ſet in September; the flowers would 
be much pinched when they began to appear above 
ground, by the cold of the ſpring in our Northern 
climates; and would be too early in the Southern : 
Neither is December more eligible, becauſe then 
the roots would have begun to ſprout before the 
bulb was put into the ground, which would hurt 
its growth; 


THz proper ſeaſon therefore is in October or 
November, when they ought to be ſet at the depth 
of four or five inches: Not more, becauſe in that 
caſe, tho' the bulb would indeed grow ſtrong and 
large, the flower would be poor and ſmall; nor 
leſs, becauſe then the bulbs would blow the flow- 
ers extremely well for one ſingle year, but then 
they would produce a great number of offsets, by 
which the principal roots would be exhauſted and 
ſpent, 


ANOTHER obſervation is alſo to be made, that 
all the ſorts do not blow at the ſame time, ſome 
being early, and others late blowers; if there- 
fore the firſt be ſet five or ſix inches deep, and the 
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latter four or five, you will then have. the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing the flowers blow together more e- 


qually, 


IN the melancholy ſeaſon” of winter, when na- 
ture, deſpoiled of her force and beauty, ſeems to 
be ſpent and motionleſs, and our flowers are in a 
kind of lethargic ſtate, there is no more to be 
done than to cover the earth to prevent any miſ- 
chief which froſts might occaſion. 


IN the warmer climates of Spain, Italy, and 
France, there is not that neceſſity for covering the 
flowers, becauſe the froſts are ſcarce ever ſtrong 
enough there to penetrate to the bulbs, But in 
England and Germany the floriſts would run a 
great riſk of loſing their flowers, if they were not 
defended from the hard froſts, to which theſe 
countries are ſubjeft. They ought therefore to 
cover them with tanners-bark, leaves, or ſtraw, 
to the depth of three or four inches : Not that the 
Hyacinth cannot bear a moderate cold, for the 
bulb is not liable to be hurt even by the froſt, but 
the fibres of the root cannot bear it, and it is there- 
fore neceſſary to ſhelter them from it; and none 
ought to flatter themſelves with the hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, if they neglect the means we have preſcri- 
bed. Thoſe of more Northern countries muſt re- 
gulate themſelves according to the nature of their 
climate, 


WHEN the ſeverity of the winter is over, the 
cover ought to be taken off before the riſing plant 


has penetrated into it; for then the leaves would 
| contract 
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contract a pale diſagreeable yellow colour, which 
they would not loſe all the ſummer, 

IT is however neceſſary to be obſerved that the 
beginning of the ſpring (eſpecially in climates like 
that of Holland) is ſubject to great uncertainty. 
The months of March and April are infeſted with 
night froſts, great winds, hail, &c. againſt which 
the floriſt ought carefully to guard his flowers: 
And for that purpoſe thoſe that have ſet their 
bulbs in a bed, ſhould make uſe of fliders or boards 
during the night, or in great winds, or froſt 
thoſe that have ſet them in a terraſs, muſt rake 
care to cover them with mats or reeds, which 
ſhould reſt upon ſupporters two or three feet from 
the ground. Floriſts that have planted them in 
patches in different places, will have much diff- 
eulty to ſhelter them; but indeed they will blow 
tolerably well notwithſtanding all high winds. 


WINTER being paſt, and ſettled weather intro- 
duced with the delightful ſeaſon of the ſpring ; the 
Hyacinth, the queen of flowers and epitome of all 
their beauties, begins to diſplay its charms. This 
principal ornament of the ſpring then expands its 
florets to afford every one the pleaſure of admiring 
the gayeſt colours; happy would it be if the winds 
could be affected with its charms ! but theſe, boi- 
ſterous by nature and inſenſible to its beauties, 
would ſoon break down the weak ſucculent ſtalk 
labouring under a heavy load of flowers, unleſs 
it were properly ſupported: Floriſts therefore 
make this their eſpecial care, ſome in one way, 
ſome in another ; but their methods are ſo diffe- 
rent that it would be too tedious to repeat them 

: all. 
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all. The beſt way, in our opinion, is to make 
uſe of ſtreight wires or ſticks, two feet long and 
about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, the former 
we prefer as poſſeſſing more ſtrength under the 
ſame thickneſs. Theſe are to be ſtuck in the earth 
to the depth of four or five inches, as near the 
plant as poſſible, without touching the bulb; then 


the ſtalk is to be tied to the wire or ſtick with 3 


ſmall green thread above the loweſt bell; but ſo 
looſely that the ſtalk of the flower may have liber- 
ty to play in the nooſe, and the thread may be 
raiſed as the plant grows up. If the ſtalk grows 


too tall, it may be neceſſary to apply a ſecond 


thread pearer the top. 


Tas Hyacinths arg by this method ſecured from 
the winds; but there js ſtill another inconveni- 


ency tq be guarded againſt, The red Hyacinths 


cannot bear the force of the ſun's rays, which 


would ſqon ſpail their colour. Therefore the gu- 
rious floriſt ſhould uſe caps or ſcreens, which are 
anly to be employed during the ſcorching heat of 
the ſun. Theſe ſcreens may be made either of 
light wood or tin, and painted green ; they are 
to be placed near each of the red flowers, and al- 
ſo the white and bl that blow before the reſt, to 
defend them from ih heat of the ſun; otherwiſe 
the early flowers wonld be faded before the later 
were in full blow. 


Wu the flowers are almoſt in full blow, 
theſe ſcreens for the ſingle flowers are to be taken 
away, and their place fu pplied with a large um: 
brella or ſhade of canvas, in the form of a tent, that 
mV i icreen the whole bed both from ſun and rain. 
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This ſhade ſhould be ſo contrived, and ſupported, 


that the canvas may be raiſed up in fine mornings 
and evenings, which is neceſſary for blowing the 
late flowers; and let down when the ſun begins to 
be very hot, or in great rains: It ſhould alſo be 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that you may walk un- 
der it to examine, at eaſe and under cover, the va- 


riety of the flowers, and inhale the ſweet perfumes ' 


ſhed by them. But that the increaſe of the bulbs 
may not be prevented (which would be the conſe- 
quence of keeping the bed too long covered) the 
ſhade muſt be taken away as ſoon as the greateſt 
part of the flowers have begun to fade, which will 
be in about three or four weeks, 6 


WHAT precautions to be taken! will the rea-: 
der ſay. Tis true; but will not the having our 
flowers in the higheſt perfection be a ſufficient re- 
compence for the whole year's trouble ? And let 
it not be ſaid that the pleaſure of admiring them 
for three or four weeks is a trifle in compariſon of 
the pains to be taken about them. We are of a 
contrary opinion ; if Hyacinths were always in 
flower, no body would have any great curioſity to 
look at them: So true it is that a beauty we ſee 
every day makes little impreſſion, and *tis-only the 
rarity of things that enhances their value; we cons 
clude therefore, to the glory of the Hyacinths, that, 
as nothing ſurpaſſes them in beauty, their ſhort du- 
ration ſerves rather for an incentive to take great- 
er care of them, than to neglect them; and if it 
ſhould happen that they are not ſo fine in any one 
ſeaſon as was expected, we ſtill enjoy the hope 
that another year they will better anſwer our ex- 
pectations. | 


AFTER 
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Arras the ſeaſon of lowering is over, the next 
care to be taken for the benefit of the Hyacinths is 
the taking up the. roots, Floriſts differ in no 
point more than this; Some take them up very 
early, others too late. We ſhall not enter into a 
detail of the ſeveral methods in practice; and we 
thiak it will be ſufficieat for us to inform the cu- 
rious What method we uſe, which after the moſt 
exact enquiry we have found to be the moſt advan- 


tageous. 


'Ws take up the roots as ſoon as the leaves begin 
witer, that is, when their points begin to turn 
yellow; becauſe we think they have then come to 
full perfection. We are not ignorant that thoſe 
who take them up later will have larger bulbs; 
but we know that they will alſo be more liable to 
diſeaſes, as we ſhall ſee in the next chapter. Al» 
Jowing the time we have aſſigned, when the points 
of the leaves turn yellow and dry, to be the moſt 
proper for that purpoſe; we then take them care» 
fully up without wounding or bruiſing, which may 
eaſily happen, as they are at that time full of jui- 
ces. When we have taken them out of the earth, 
we break off the {12m an inch above the bulbs, 
which we afterwards cover with earth, in which 
they are to lie till the groſs moiſture be dried up 
by the warmth of the ſun. This indeed requires 
the moſt perfect exactneſs and greateſt attention. 
For at this time and on this occaſion, the Hyacinth 
runs the greateſt riſk, nothing being more apt to 

deſtroy them than the exceſſive heat of the fun, and 
humidity: The firſt roaſts them like an apple at the 


fire; the ſecond penetrates and rots them. 


To 


of. => 


To avoid therefore thefe two miſchiefs, which 
require ſo much the more precaution, as it is a 
very great difficulty to prevent them, we muſt 
begin, as ſoon as the roots are taken up, by making 
a little heap with the earth in which they grew, 
which muſt be about half a foot above the ſurface 
of the ground, roundiſh at the top, and ſloping 
on both ſides, to caſt off the water; for nothing 
is more pernicious to the Hyacinth than ſtagnant 
water. 


Tuts little heap being thus prepared, the bulbs 
are to be laid in it beſide each other, before the 
earth be dry, that was about them when they were 
taken up; for the firſt defect ariſes from this dry- 
neſs: But you muſt take care that the bottom of the 
bulb be placed downwards, ſo that the top where 
the ſtem was broken off, and which is very wa- 
tery, may be dryed by the heat of the fun, other« 
wiſe the bulb would rot, | 


THe bulbs being placed in the manner above 
mentioned, they are then to be covered with earth 
to the depth of one or two inches, 


Wx particularly adviſe the floriſts of Sou - 
thern climates to cover the earth, in which their 
bulbs are replanted, with Ruſſian mats or ſome 
ſuch thing, when the heat of the ſun. is moſt ve 
hement, which will be about ſix or ſeven hours a 
day; that the ſcorching rays may not roaſt the 
bulbs, as has but too often happened. 


Wa likewiſe recommend to thoſe that live in 


Northern countries to guard againſt the rains to 
Which 
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which they are ſo much ſubjeft ; which they may 


with which the /ttle heap ſhould be ſheltered in bad 
weather, and which ſhould be removed when it is 
fair. 


Noir but the bulbs are able to bear either mo- 
derate heat or a little rain; but the exceſs of either 
is equally pernicious, and conveys a deadly poiſon 
to the Hyacinth, It is therefore of the laſt conſe- 

uence to the lovers of this flower to be very care- 

to defend it againſt thoſe mortal enemies; rior 
can they flatter themſelves with ſucceſs if they neg- 
lect the means we have preſcribed. 


TRE bulbs are to remain three weeks in the 
heap, from which they are to be taken in ſerene 
and fair weather, and then laid on a board in the 
fun for an hour; after which they are to be clear- 
ed from the earth and offsets about them; bur 
here great care is to be taken, becauſe the leaſt 
bruiſe or wound may make them mould in the ſum- 
mer, and occaſion their deſtruction. The bulb 
being thus cleaned, the fibrous roots and all duſt 
and dirt muſt be taken away; and laſtly the head 
cut off to ſee whether it be ſound, (of which we 
ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter *;) if it be found ſo, 
it is to be laid by in a place where it may be pre- 
ſerved till the time of putting it again into the earth 
in October. The beſt place that can be choſen for 
this purpoſe, is an airy room, in which they muſt 
be laid on a table where the ſun can never come, 
which would be a great detriment to the Hya- 
einths; and the windows ought to be ſet * in 

. air 
* See page 20. 
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eaſily do by making uſe of boards or wax'd cloths; - 
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fair weather to dry the bulbs, which are ſtill full 
of moiſture. | 


Tk Is is the method we purſue in the manage» 
ment of our own flowers, which is founded on 
long experience purchaſed with much pains and 
labour : And this we now publiſh with no other 
view but for the ſervice of ſuch as are curious in 


flowers, to fave them a great deal of trouble, and 


infallibly aſſure them of ſucceſs, if they exactly 
follow the rules we have laid down; 


We ſhould here put an end to this chapter, but 


we have ſtill another word to add about the treat- 


ment of the bulbs that are received from abroad, 
without giving any directions fot packing them, 
which properly belongs only to thoſe that deal in 
flowers. As ſoon as the box comes to hand; the 
roots are to be taken out, ſtript of the paper bags, 
and laid in a well aired place; nor would it be a- 
miſs to expoſe them to the ſun for a few days, that 
they may be better freed from any duſt or mouldi- 
neſs contracted in the carriage: Becauſe, though we 
take all imaginable care to ſend them in the beſt 
condition, and to diſpatch them by the ſafeſt and 
quickeſt conveyance, it may ſtil} happen, through 
the negle& and careleſneſs of carriers and maſters 
of ſhips, that they may ſuffer damage, either by 
putting the boxes in damp places, or keeping them 
too long; and this our moſt earneſt recommenda- 
tions cannot always prevent, 


After having diſpatched the firſt part of our de- 
ſign, we will paſs to the ſecond chapter, in which 
we ſhall treat of the diſeaſes of the Hyacinth and 
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the methods of cure; we only beg that the lovers 
of flowers will continue their indulgence to us, and | 
be pleaſed to remember, that their own advantage | 
is the ſole motive that incites ns to this work, and 
animates us in the progreſs of it. 
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of the diſeaſes that Hyacinths are ſubjeft to, and the. 


true method of curing them. 


— S hard fate generally attends all worldly 
| things, that the moſt precious are the moſt 
tender and frail; every thing ſeems to conſpire 
their deſtruction ; and if we are ſo lucky as to pre- 
ſerve them from ruin for a while, we muſt purchaſe 
the happineſs with inceſſant care : Which made 
Pliny ſay, „that nature ſells us her gifts very 
dear”. But are the difficulties that continually 
occur, a ſufficient reaſon for us to uſe no efforts 
to ſurmount them? Are we not to purſue the 
pleafures of life, becauſe the chace will coſt us 
ſome fatigue ? Ought we not rather to reflect that 
the pleaſure we taſte. in poſſeſſion ſprings chiefly 
from thoſe very obſtacles that bar the way to the 
attainment of it? The caſe is the ſame with Hya- 
cinths; the more precautions are neceſſary in the 
cultivation of them, the more pleaſure they afford 
us when their beauty in its, proper ſeaſon repays us 
for all our pains, ,” We appeal to the experience of 
the curious: What ſatisfaction do they not feel, 
when after ſtrictly purſuing the directions we have 
laid down, they ſee their labours crowned with the 
fineſt flowers in the world? Enjoying then the 
pleaſure of admiring them for three or tour weeks, 
they ſcarce remember the cares and anxiety they 
have coſt them: On the contrary, animated with 
more ſpirit, they briſkly ſtart afreſh to run the 
ſame courſe; and to make it eaſier to them, after 
having ſhewn the beſt manner of cultivating Hya- 
cinths, we now preſent them with the analyſis of 
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their different diſeaſes, and point out the methods 
of cure, 


We have before obſerved that the Hyacinth may 
be injured from the lighteſt cauſes. Nature has 
indeed ſhewn her peculiar indulgence to this flow- 
er by laviſhing oa it ſuch rare beauties, yet with 
an unaccountable inconſiſtency ſhe ſeems to raiſo 
up numberleſs enemies againſt it; ſo that all the 
floriſt's art and care can ſometimes hardly ſave the 
bulb from being ſpoiled either totally or in part. 
It is true that the number of offsets produced yearly 
may afford him ſome ſatisfaction, but after all he 


cannot help regretting the loſs of the principal 
bulbs, 


Tn ſymptoms of moſt diſeaſes incident to the 
Hyacinth may be diſcovered by examining the 
bulb; ſome ſhewing themſelves by the ſtem, o- 


thers by the bottom or part next the fibres, and 


others again by the leaves. 


TRE ſtem of the bulb indicates the diſtemper of 
the plant by various ſymptoms; ſome by the co- 
lour ; others by a yellow point, or a ſemicircle of 
2 rediſh or brown yellow, which is therefore cal- 
led by the Dutch, [Ringh-zieckte] Ring- ſickneſs. 


To diſcover the diſtemper that is indicated by 
the colour, a little lice muſt be cut off the ſtem 
of the bulb when it is taken up, If the ſtem is 
all white, it is a good ſign that the bulb is in 
health and out of all danger ; a bluiſh colour is na 
bad mark: But if the colour be yeilowiſh inclining 
to red, you may be ſure the root is not very ſound. 
In that caſe a ſecond ſlice muſt be cut off, * 
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the ſtem be white then, you may entertain hopes of 
ſaving the bulb: But if the ſickly colour ſtill conti 
nue, you muſt act the ſurgeon, and repeat the 
amputation till you come to the white, Then ex- 
poſe the bulb to the ſun under a glaſs for three or 
four weeks, to dry the wound, after which it may 
be laid with the reſt, and planted in the ſeaſon. 


TRE diſeaſe indicated by the yellow point, or 
the rediſh or brown ſemicircle, is diſcovered and 
eured as the former. But the bulb that wears theſe 
marks is to be reckoned in great danger of dying, 
for which ere is no remedy but the knife, by cut- 
ting away the part where the fault lies till it be 
entirely extirpated. If this can be effected, and 
what remains be of a white colour, your root 1s 
faved; but if the circle becomes larger, the far- 
ther you cut, the caſe is deſperate, the bulb is 
good for nothing, and muſt be thrown away; for 
the diſeaſe is not only incurable, but infectious. 


THE Rinp-ſickneſs is the worſt and moſt dan- 
gerous of all others. It is an infection communi» 
cated to the leaves by the pernicious vapours re- 
ceived from the earth by the root. The danger 
firſt ſhews itſelf in the leaves, from which the cor- 
rupted juices fink by degrees into the bulb; and 
the only means to prevent this miſchief in the Hy- 
acinth is to take up the roots as ſoon as the leaves 
begin to fade, as we have directed in the laſt chap- 
ter *; for then as the diſtemper may not yet have 
reached the bulb, it may be prevented by taking 
away the leaves: Whereas there is no remedy if the 
root be taken up too late; becauſe the diſeaſe by 
this delay grows inveterate, -and has time to 2 
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ſou the plant entirely, which muſt he + convincing 
argument to floriſts of the neceſſity of taking up 
the roots at the time we have here preſcribed. 

TA diſeaſe that ſhews itſelf at the bottom of 
the bulb is a putrefaction that appears there, which 
mult be diſcretely taken away with the knife, If 
the rottenneſs by this means be removed, fo that 
the place whence it was taken becomes white,” we 
may flatter ourſelves with preſerving the plant for 
gnother year, by putting it with the reſt in an airy 
place, and we may expect a good number of off. 
ſets from it; but if after cutting there remain any: 
rottenneſs, the loſs of it is inevitable, and it is 


good for nothing but to be thrown away. 


THERE. are two other diſeaſes which may be 


be diſcovered betore the bulb is planted, 


Tx firſt appears in \ fommer, whilſt the roots 
are in the houſe upon the table, when they become 
clammy and ſtinking. In that caſe there is no fe- 
medy; they muſt be thrown away, becauſe their 
ſmell is abominable, and the table would be ſpoil- 
ed by their elammy juice. Fhis diſeaſe takes its 
origin from the humidity they contract when they 
are put again into the earth, To prevent this ac- 
cident, the directions we have given upon this 
head are ſtrictly to be followed.“ 


TRE ſecond; which is not incurable when ta- 
ken in time, is diſcovered by the ſkins, which, 
when the bulb. is ſhrunk without being dry, or is 
a little bruiſed, become unſound, or covered with 


2 8 mould. This is very dangerous, but ea- 
{1] Ly 
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ſily prevented and cured, by taking care to examine 
the bulbs every month, and wiping off any moul- 
dineſs; by taking off all the infected ſkins, and, 
after they are thus purified, placing them behind 
a glaſs, expoſed to the fun, that they may be 
dried. 


Tus monthly review is very neceſſary ; but 
there is another that is indiſpenſible, which ſhould 
be made two or three days before the bulbs are 
planted, in order to ſeparate ſuch as are mortally 
infected and to clean thoſe that are any way tainte 
ed. For to plant an unſound root will only end 
in the vexation of never ſeeing it more. 


THe diſeaſe diſcovered by the leaves, cannot 
be known till the ſpring, when the Hyacinth be- 
gins to riſe out of the earth. This diſtemper has 
its origin at the heart of the bulb, which was 


impoſſible o be found out before it was planted, 


and ſhews itſelf by the weakneſs of the put or ſhoot; 
or when the leaves are crumpled or curled in form 
of a femicircle, and at the top of the arch there 
appear ſome rays of a browniſh yellow colour, like 
the ruſt of iron; or elſe when the leaves grow 
anequally, ſome being an inch or two longer than 
others. When theſe ſymptoms are perceived, the 
root is to be taken out of the ground, both for 
the ſake of preſerving the ſpecies, if poſſible; and 
alſo to prevent the infection from ſ preading among 
the reſt of the flowers in the bed. | 


Wx ſay for the preſervation of the ſpecies, be- 
cauſe-as to the principal root the caſe is deſperate. 
The moſt proper method to purſue is this. Ha- 
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ving taken up the root, try whether it be ſoft, for 
then it is good for nothing but throwing away; 
but if it hard, it muſt be cleaned from all dirt and 
outward corruption; after that make two cuts in 
the bottom of the bulb in form of a croſs, and 
plant it again directly in another place, with the 
bottom upwards, that it may be dried by the heat 
of the ſun; and let it be covered with earth to the 
depth of an inch, By this management the bulb 


produces a great number of offsets, and ſeems to 


riſe again from its own aſhes, like the Phoenix, 
THis is the only remedy that can be applied 

on ſuch occaſions, and is abſolutely neceſſary, be- 

cauſe one diſtempered root may inſect all the reſt. 


THAT this is true, is confirmed by long expe- 


rience of our own, and is alſo allowed by the con- 


feſſion of the curious in flowers: Among whom 
one of the principal in our country, who by his 
diligence has raiſed many new flowers, not long 
ago informed us, that in a bed of the moſt valuable 
and rare flowers he had a plant whoſe diſtemper 
was indicated by the leaves; that he neglected to 
take the method we have above directed, and the 


infection was ſoon conveyed to others; ſo that 


when he came to take up the flowers, he found 
all thoſe in the ſame row with the ſick plant were 
in the ſame condition. Which proves that this in- 
fection is an epidemical diſorder, which muſt im- 
mediately he eradicated by removing the ſubject 
attacked by it from among the reſt. 


SUcn cutious floriſts as have ſet their bulbs ia 
beds, and for the ſake of regularity would have 
nothing 
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nothing appear to be wanting in the rows they have 
laid out, mult provide pots of a foot in height and 
half a foot diameter, in which they ſhould plant 
ſome ſpare roots of different colours, at the ſame 
time the others are ſet; and theſe may be. kept in 
a ſeparate part of the garden, to be ready to ſub- 
ſtitute in the place of any that may be thought pro- 


per to be taken up. 


ANnoTHeR:thing is alſo to be obſerved, which 
ſometimes happens, that certain bulbs calt their 
{talks, when the Hyacinths begin to blow. Some 
Aoriſts are of opinion that this is alſo a diſeaſe ; 
but this we cannot agree to, becauſe the like has 
happened to ſeveral Hyacinths, though the bulbs 
were very ſound. The remedy according to ſome 
is not to ſet the bulbs before the month of Octo- 
Her, becauſe they ſuppoſe that this misfortune is 
owing to the froſt, which muſt have nipped the 
ſtalks during the winter. The time they preſcribe 


is exactly the ſame we have directed above; nei- 


ther do we altogether reject their hypotheſis; but 
in a matter of {o great uncertainty we hope they 
will excuſe us if we are not fully convinced of the 
truth of what they advance. We know no remedy - 
for this loſs of the ſtalk ; but we have this conſo- 
lation that the bulb is not dead, and it is eaſy to 
ſupply the deficiency and preſerve the ceconomy of 


the bed. 


Tux method we take is this. Amongſt the 
variety of flowers that we have, we chuſe one, 
which we put into a phiol of water, and this phiol 
we plunge into the earth amongſt the leaves in the 
place where the ſtalk has failed, which ſupplies 
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the phiol fades (which it will do in three or 
four days, for want of ſufficient nutriment) we | 
ſupply its place with a new one. 


Bu r we deſire the lovers of flowers to obſerve, 
that all we have ſaid about the diſeaſes of the Hy- 
acinth in the ſpring, and concerning the filling | 
up of vacancies, is only directed to the great vir- 
tuoſi, who have planted their flowers in a bed, 
Thoſe that ſet them in a terras need not be ſo nice; 
the dealers themſelves only take this method with 
the bed they have for ſhew. 


WE ſhall now cloſe this chapter with a recapi- 
tulation of the general rules, delivered in the firſt | 
chapter, for preventing as far as poſlible the ſeve- ; 
ral diſeaſes mentioned in this, | | 


1. THE earth muſt be well prepared; and we 
are very ſure, that if our directions be obſer- 
ved, no great difficulties will occur after- 
wards. 


5 


2. THE earth in which Hyacinths have deen 
planted, ſnould not be made uſe of again 
for the ſame ſort of flowers, till four or five 
years after. 


3. To take up the roots when the leaves begin 
to fade; we have more than once given the 
true reaſon for doing it. 


4. To plant the bulbs in an elevated ſituation, 


and by no means in a place where water ſtands 
in 
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in winter. When the ſituation of a garden 
is low, then a terras ſhould be made, and the 
bed placed upon it. 


g. To cover them well during the winter; that 
the froſt may not penetrate to the roots. 


6. To cover the flowers well, to defend them 
againſt high winds and hail. 


7. Nor to plant the bulbs under trees; becauſe 
the water that drops from them, both in 
Mowers and afterwards, is very pernicious, 


both to Hyacinths and all ſorts of flowers. 
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Bf the Qualities required in a fine HxAc INT; and 
the method of raiſing theſe flowers by ſeed. 


HE Botaniſts tell us, that the Hyacinth is 

only a flower con/i/ting of one ſingle leaf, ter- 
minated by ſeveral ſmall inciſions; ſo the famous 
Mr Miller explains himſelf in his Gardener's Dic- 
tionary, where he ſpeaks in theſe terms: 


THE Hyacinth hath a bulbous root: the 
* leaves are long and narrow: the ſtalk is up- 
right and naked, the flowers growing on the 
upper part in a ſpike; the flowers conſiſt each 
* of one leaf, are naked, tubuloſe, and cut into 
«© {ix diviſions at the brim, which are reflexed ; 
„ the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit with three 
angles, which is divided into three cells, which 
© are filled with roundiſh ſeeds.” 


SUCH is the idea that learned Gentleman gives 
us of the Hyacinth ; and which we ſhould adopt 
with pleaſure, and allow it to be very exact, if it 
were not too general, and extended to the dou» 
ble, as well as ſingle lowers. We grant indeed 
that the ſingle are ſuch as he deſcribes them, and 
that they have but one leaf; but we cannot be of 
the ſame opinion with reſpect to the double, ſince 
any one that gives himſelf the trouble to examine 
one of theſe flowers, will be convinced that they 
are filled with a number of {ſmaller leaves, placed 
in the middle of a large one, 


Bur it is not aur deſign to enter into a diſpute 
about 


about the compoſition of the leaves. What we 
propoſe is to ſhew what properties they are that 


conſtitute a beautiful Hyacinth, whether it be ſin- 
ale or double. Each ſpecies has its peculiar Þ-auty, 


and the true virtuoſi will have both ſorts. Nay 


we even affirm that the ſingle are preterable to the 
double in {ome reſpects, 


FIRST, becauſe they are more early, and as 
they blow all at à time, they make a fine appear- 
ance, by changing the bed in which they have 
been ſet all at once into a flowery field enamelled 
with the moſt lively and agreeable colours: but 
this the double flowers cannot do, becauſe they 
never blow uy 


8 ECOND LY, on account of the ſeed, which 


they produce in great abundance; whereas the 
double rarely bear any, 


THIKDLY, becauſe they are very proper for 
blowing in glaſſes, to have flowers in the winter. 
For theſe reaſons the ſingle Hyacinths in ſome de- 
gree merit the preference ; We come next to their 
beauty. 

Or all the curious things in the world, there is 
not a ſingle one, whoſe beauty does not depend on 
4 certain ditpoſition-or arrangement of its parts; 
and conſequently it muſt be ſo in the Hyacinth. It 
is true the rules by which people form their judg- 
ment of it are not all the fame : ſome being found» 
ed on faſhion, withovt any eſtabliſhed principles, 
depend only on the fickleneſs of fancy; others be- 
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ing fixed and conſtant, remain always the ſame; 
and by theſe we mult judge of the ſingle Hyacinth, 


To he accounted beautiful, according to theſe 
rules, is flower ſhould in the firſt place have its 
ſtalk ſtrong, upright, and well proportioned ; 
that is, neither too long nor too ſhort ; becauſe 
when too long, as it is generally weak, it could 
not ſuſtain the weight of tlie flowers; and if it 
were too ſhort, the flowers would be hid among 
the leaves, which would be a very great defect: 
The ſtem ſhould allo be covered with florets in a 
pyramidal form, 


SECONDLY, theſe florets. ought to be very 
numerous, and fixed to the ſtem by ſhort pedicles ; 
they ſhould alſo be large, thick, and well curved ; 
longer at the baſe of the ſpike than above; the 
better to repreſent a pyramid, they oughtalltoſtand 
Horizontally, and not hang down, which would 
be a great imperfection; their colour ſhould be 
bright, clean, tranſparent, and not confuſed 
and it is alſo a perfection in the flower if it bg 
of ſome peculiar colour, as yellow, ſcarlet, or 
blackiſh blue: This rarity will make it more e- 
ſteemed, and give it on many occaſions à degree 


of preeminence above others. 


IT alſo contributes to the perfection of the fin» 
gle Hyacinth that it doth not blow too early, or 
too late, For if it blow too early, it will be very 
good for the winter, but then it will be faded be- 
fore the others are in flower; and if it be a late 
blower, it will not be in flower till the others bes 


to go off, which would be a great fault. 
N SUCH 
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g ven are the properties required in a ſingle 
Hyacinth to conſtitute it a beauty; and theſe have 
raiſed it to ſo high a degree of reputation, that 
for ſome time all thoſe with double flowers were 
deſpiſed, and in diſdain called great cabbages 
that could not open: But to this ſeaſon of con- 
tempt ſucceded a determined taſte in favour of the 
double flowers; the floriſt was overjoyed at the 
appearance of large heads among the Hyacinths 
he had ſown ; nay the matter was carried to ſuch 
a height that 5o or 100 gilders have been paid for 
a root : But this kind of madneſs, which was very 
like the buſineſs of ſtock- jobbing that cauſed fa 
much miſchief in Europe, is happily much abated. 


YE T the double flowers are at this time ſtill in 
requeſt, but we are more pleaſed with their beauty, 
than their doublencſs; and conſequently the plea- 
fure we feel at the fight of a large bell or florer, 
is only founded on the expectation of having a fine 
flower; and this is often diſappointed, for it gene- 
rally happens, that ſcarce one flower equal in beau- 
ty to thoſe we have already, is to be found among 
a great number of new double flowers, 


Tu E principal properties of the double Hya- 
cinths, are almoſt the ſame as thoſe of the ſingle 
ones; but they ſurpaſs the latter in beauty on ac- 
count of ſeveral properties that are peculiar te- 
them. The following are ſuch as are required in 
a fine double Hyacinth, 


Taz ſtem ſhould be ſtrong enough to preſerve 
an erect poſition under all the weight of its flow- 
ers; for a plant that hangs its head is little valued. 

The 


— -- 


in lT 
The bells ſhould be ten in number at leaſt, and 


very large; for a leſſer number will not form a 
bunch of a proper ſize: There are ſome that bear 
twenty or thirty bells, but then they are ſmall, 
The flowers being placed all round the ſtem adds 
much to the beauty of the plant, though ſome very 
fine Hyacinths are defective in this reſpect; and 
it will be ſtill more complete the nearer it approaches 
to the form of a cone. The florets ſhould be large, 
well filled, bell ſhaped, and their brims well ex- 
panded. The pedicles by which they are annexed 
to the main ſtalk ſhould be well propor tioned. It 
often happens that the bells hang down, and do 
not ſtand horizontally; but a Hyacinth with this 
defect is not to be rejected on this account, as it is 
impoſſible for ſuch ſlender pedicles to ſuſtain the 
weight of the bells fixed to them without bending; 
the larger the flowers are the more they bow down- 
wards, and there is ſcarcely any large flower ex- 
empt from it; we are not therefore to paſs the 
ſame judgment on the double as the ſingle Hya- 
cinth; for this defect is very allowable in the for- 


mer, which would be unpardonable in the latter. 


TERRE are two more properties required in a 
Hyacinth: The firſt, that it blow at the ſame time 
with other double flowers. Too early blowing is 
reckoned a great fault in a Hyacinth, and makes it 
of little value; becauſe it may be gone off when 
others are only beginning to ſnew themſelves; but 
yet the late blowers are valued, or at leaſt preferred 
to the early blowers, becauſe they produce the 
fineſt and largeſt flowers. The ſecond, that the 
height of the ſtem be duly proportioned, or at leaſt 


that it be rather too long, thaa too ſhort; for in 
the 
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the latter caſe, the flower would ſeem buried a- 
mongſt the leaves, and we could not enjoy the full 
pleaſure of obſerving it, 


Sven are the conditions required to form a fine 
Hyacinth; but as theſe ſcarcely ever meet all to- 
gether, we ought to be ſatisfied with a good flower, 
without ambitiouſly pretending to one that riſes to 
the ſummit of perfection, and which might bear 
the ſtricteſt criticiſm by all the rules we have laid 
down; for though the thing be poſſible, yet it is 
almoſt without example, and there is nothing in 
nature without ſome imperfection. 


Ir would conſequently be ridieulous to deſpiſe 

a flower becauſe it was not poſſeſſed of all thoſe 
beauties; and a floriſt who ſhould obſtinately inſiſt 
upon ſuch perfection, and throw away all that wants 
ed it, would ſoon be ſtript of his whole ſtock, as 
there is hardly a ſingle one to which nature has 
Tranted ſuch an-advantage. We ought to think 
ourſelves happy in the poſſeſſion of thoſe that ſur- 
aſs others in ſome properties, and endeavour to 
produce {till finer by feed; for nature is inexhauſti- 
ble in her productions, andyn ten thouſand bulbs 
obtained by ſeed, there will not be one flower like 
thoſe we have already, but a difference greater or 
' leſs will always appear. By ſowing the ſeed we may 
by repeated trials come nearer to perfection; by 
this means we produce new flowers, and ſo keep 
up, and even increaſe, our ſtock; in ſhort, it is by 
this means that the Dutch floriſts are become fa- 
mous over all Europe. Beſides, what can be more 
entertaining! We ſow full of expeCtation, and 
our 
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dur pains are often rewarded with flowers extraor- 
dinary for their colour, of rare ſorts, and exceed - 
ing our utmoſt wiſh, and which ſometimes pay us 
well for our labour. No true floriſt will therefore 
neglect to ſow. 


Ir is not yet determined from what ſorts the 
fineſt Hyacinths have been raiſed; but as to thoſe 
the ſeed ſhould be ſaved from, it is agreed by all 
that the fineſt ſingle flowers are to be preferred; 
becauſe the double produce very little ſeed, and 
the new flowers raiſed from it are alſo ſmaller. In 
our choice among the ſingle flowers, the preference 
is to given to the Maiden Hyacinths, or ſuch as have 
not flowered above once or twice ſince they were 
raiſed from ſeed; becauſe the ſeed of theſe produ- 
ces more double flowers, than that of others; this 
is a fact confirmed by experience, of which we dare 
not pretend to aſſign the cauſe, What carries the 
greateſt probability, in our opinion, is, that the 
younger the roots are, they are fo much the more 
vigorous, and have more force to bring the ſeed to 


perfection. 


NerTHER ſhall we poſitively aſſert any thing 
upon the long diſputed queſtion about the various 
colours of Hyacinths produced from the ſeed of 
the fame plant. As our province is confined to the 
cultivation of the flowers, we ſhall leave the ex- 
plication of this phœnomenon to philoſophers, and 
ſuch as are able to penetrate into the ſecrets of 
nature. But were we obliged to declare our ſenti- 
ments on this head, we ſhould give it as our opi- 


nioa, that it proceeds from the mixture of the fine 
duſt 


E 


duſt (termed arina facundans by the botaniſts) which 
is found in all flowers, and which naturaliſts of 
this age, call the /emen maſculinum that impregaates 
the ovarium, This ſperm is nothing elſe but the 
very fine and ſubtle duſt contained in the ſummits 
of the chives, which may eaſily be carried from 
place to place with the leaſt wind, and being 
collected from different flowers, and mixed toge- 
ther, may produce the effect abovementioned. The 
experiments made upon this matter, which have 
been repeated a good many times, and are well 
known, may be read in the Gardener's Dictionary, 
by Mr Miller, a very great adept in this kind of 
knowledge. Other examples in confirmation of 
this doctrine are not wanting; as in cabbages, the 
varieties of which are cauſed by ſuch mixture; for 
if you plant red cabbages among white ones, the 
ſeeds of thoſe two ſorts will neither produce white 
nor red cabbages, but another ſort that ſhall have 
ſometing in common with both, . 


AFTER this it will not be thought ſtrange, that 
the ſeeds of white flowers, mixed with others of 
a different colour, ſhould produce red, white, and 
blue flowers; and that the ſeed of the blues and 
reds growing promiſcuouſly together, ſhould alſs 
produce ſome of different colours. Whence it na- 
turally follows, that flowers of the ſame colour are 
not to be expected, but from ſeed ſaved from flowers 
of the ſame colour, planted in a garden by them» 
ſelves, and kept ſeparate from all other flowers; our 
meaning is, that if there be only red flowers in a gar: 
den, the ſeed ſaved from them will produce none 
but red flowers; and the ſame of white and blue. 
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Two virtuoſi of this country, not paying a 
proper regard to this obſervation, tailed in a deſign 
they had formed to raiſe yellow flowers. They 
had collected a great quantity of ſeed from a 
ſingle flower, called, the yellow crown, as being the 
yelloweſt Hyacinth extant. From this ſeed they 
had a conſiderable number of plants; amongſt 
which, one of them had ſeventy double ſeedlings, 


and the other thirty. But to our great aſtoniſh- 


ment (for we went td ſee them) we did not find 
one that had any thing of yellow in ir, which is a 
proof of the change of colour from ſuch mixture. 


Ir any floriſt ſhould have a ſtrong inclination to 
procure yellow-flowers, on account of their varie- 
ty, we would adviſe him to plant ſome fingle yel- 
Jow Ayacinths in a place at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred feet at leaſt from any other Hyacinths, ſo that 
the ſemen maſeulinum of theſe could not be any way 
conveyed to the evarium of the yellow ones, and 
then we think he might poſſibly tucceed in his at- 


tempt, 


WE found our opinion on the concluſions of 
naturaliſts, who aſſert, that if the ſix ſummits of 
the chives (or, as the botaniſts term them, capilla- 
manta or ſtamina) which are loaded with the farina 
oryellowiſh coloured duſt, be cut off when the flow- 
er begins to open, the ſeed will even then come to 
perfection in the ovarium, but not having been im- 
pregnated by the emen maſculinum that was taken 
away, it will be ſterile, and never come up, whatever 
care be taken in ſowing it. Which proves that in 
the production of vegetables, as well as animals, a 
conjunction of two ſexes is abſolutely neceſſary; and 


therefore by natural conſequence it follows, that 
the 


J. 
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the mixture of the ſame ſpecies will produce the 
the ſame ſpecies, and that of different ſpecies, will 
produce various forts, 


Now after what we have ſaid, which is indeed 
but mere ſpeculation, we ſhould proceed to'give 
directions about ſowing the ſeed; but we muſt 
firſt beg leave to make a little digreſſion, to de- 
monſtrate to thoſe, that think it a piece of folly 
to give fifty or a hundred guilders for a very beau- 
tiful new flower, the injuſtice of their opinion. 
Have ſuch ever conſidered the pains that are to be 
taken, and the immenſe charges that attend the 
cultivation of Hyacinths? Have they ever reflected 
on the length of time the breeder muſt wait before 
he ſees his flowers blow, and how rarely ſucceſs 
attends his endeavours? What anxiety, care, and 
money they coſt him? The bulbs from ſeed are 
hardly brought to flower in fouror five years; and 
then how often does it happen, that after ſo many 
years trouble, there is not one in a thouſand that 
deſerves the title of a fine flower to reward him for 
his toil? No, certainly they who think it mad- 
neſs to give a high price for a Hyacinth, have ne- 
ver made thoſe reflections; for if they thought 
cooly, and equitably weighed every thing in a juſt 
balance, they would ſoon be convinced by their own 
reaſon, that upon a fair calculation, fifty or a hun- 
dred guilders will not be a full recompence for 
what it has Coſt the raiſer. 


We ſhould not have made this obſervation, but 
upon account of the unjuſt complaints that people 
are continually making to us of the dearneſs of our 
flowers, 

BUT 
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Bor to return to our ſubject. The ſeed not be- 
ing yet ripe when the roots are to be taken up, the 
ſtalks with the ſeed veſſels are to be cut off a little 
above the ground; ard to ripen the ſeed, theſe 
ſtalks muſt be planted in the earth to the depth of 
three or four inches, and left thus for a fortnight ; 
at the end of which time they are to be examined 
to ſee whether the ſeed veſſels are beginning to open, 
and the ſeed be turned black, which is a proof of 
its ripeneſs; in that caſe, the ſtalks are to be taken 
up very carefully, for fear of ſpilling the ſeed, and 
the whole laid upon a flat diſh or wooden platter. 
The ſeed veſlels are then to be ſeparated from 
the ſtalk, and with the ſeeds laid upon another 

late, and then the ſtalks are thrown away as uſe- 

ſs, After this the laſt plate is to be expoſed in a 
window where the {un lights, that the ſeed may dry. 
It will not be amiſs to open the window in fair wea- 
ther, and when the ſun ſhines; but it muſt be ſhut 
when it rains, leaſt the ſeed ſhould contract any 
dampneſs. After ſome weeks hen the feed is quite 
dry, it muſt be taken out of the pods or caſes, and 
when cleaned, put in a paper bag, which muſt 
be kept in a dry place, becauſe any moiſture would 
make the ſeed mould, and be of very great detri- 
ment to it, 


IN the month of September or October (which 
is the proper time for ſowing) your earth being 
firſt well prepared, you are to ſet to work, If your 
quantity of ſeed be ſmall, let it be ſown in pots, 
which ſhould be ſunk in the ground up to the brim, 


ſo that the ſurface of the compoſt in the pots may 


be on & level with the earth ig which they are funk, 
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to the end that the compoſt in the pots may not be- 
come too dry and unfit for vegetation; but if you 
have a good quantity of ſeed, it may be ſown three 
inches deep in the open ground, . 


THERE are ſome who ard of opinion that, to en- 
ſure ſucceſs, the ſeed ought to be ſown ſome days be- 
fore or after the full moon, or under ſuch and ſuch 
conſtellations. But without entering into any dif- 
quiſition, about the influence of the ſtars, or goin 
about in this place to expole the errors and deluſions 
of judicial aſtrology, we look upon the notion of good 
ſucceſs from ſowing in the above circumſtances to 
be but mere ſuperſtition; and it is our opinion that 
the entire form of the future flower in miniature is 
incloſed in the ſeed, and that theearth, which ſerves 
for a matrix to it, by the virtue with which it is 
endowed by the Almighty Creator, only developes 
or expands it into the form under which it ap- 
pears when arrived to its perfect ſtate; and this 
opinion of ours we are perſuaded will be embraced 
by all reaſonable people. 


Ar the approach of winter, the earth muſt 
be covered with tanner's bark or leaves, three in- 
ches thick, to defend the ſeed from any injury it 
might receive by the cold; but in the ſpring this 
covering mult be removed, as the ſeed will then be 
coming up, and appear above ground with y 
ſmall leaves. In ſummer the ground you have ſown 
muſt be carefully cleared from weeds, that the young 
bulbs may not be hurt by them; but the roots need 
not be taken up this year, becauſe they are too ſmall, 
The ſucceeding winter and ſpring A the ſame 
precautions as the former; and this ſecond year 


you will fee the bulbs ſend forth ſomewhat longer 
leaves, 
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leaves. About the end of june the bulbs are to be 
taken up, becauſe if we ſtay till the leaves die, they 
will be difficult to find, and alſo very liable to 
diſeaſes. 
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AFTER the roots are taken up, the ſame rules 
are to be obſerved, as we have before directed, for 
cleaning them, curing ſuch as are ſick, and preparing 
the earth in which theyare to be put. . They mult 
be planted in September, in well prepared compoſt, 
and from that time treated as the other bulbs, 


WHEN they flower, which may be in four, five, 
or {1x years, they ſhould be carefully examined to 
ſee if there be any fine ſingle flowers among them 
of bright colours, and a ſtick or mark put down beſide 
theſe bulbs to diltinguiſh them from the reſt, The 
double flowers, it there be any, may alſo be marked 
with two ſticks, without excepting even thoſe that 
appear very ordinary; for we have often found by 
experience that the moſt ordinary flowers improve 
and grow better in time; and therefore with this 
precaution, they are to be planted with the reſt, 
that the next year may diſcoyer whether they be 
improved in beauty. 


Tux floriſts of different countries have very dif- 
ferent methods of diſtinguiſhing their flowers. The 
Engliſh beſtow upon them the titles of the Britiſh no- 
bility, &c. and hence it is that ſeveral ſorts have the 
q! name. The ſame faſhion prevails with regard to 
4 their Auriculas, of which they have a vaſt number, 
| They ſometimes indeed add to their names that of 
the perſon who railed them from ſeed, which is a 
tolerable good method to prevent the confuſion a- 
riſing from the ſcarcity of their names, 
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THe French diſtinguiſh their flowers by num- 
bers only, or at moſt by the name of the principal 
colour; but this method occaſions too much confu- 
ſion, becauſe a great number of different flowers 
may have the ſame denomination, as every floriſt 
marks his own with the ſame numbers. We would 
not therefore adviſe, but rather abſolutely reject, 
the uſe of figures, as very defective. 


Tut method practiſed by the Hollanders is pre- 
ferable. They not only denominate their flowers 
from the principal colours, but alſo add the names 
of the greateſt kings, and braveſt generals, the gods, 
goddeſſes, nymphs, illuſtrious perſons and others 
celebrated in the moſt famous poets and ancient 
hiſtorians. They alſo beſtow ſome names on them 
that denote their value; ſo that in this prodigious 
multitude of names it 1s very rare that two flowers 
go under the ſame. 


WE have now finiſhed what we propoſed to des 
liver concerning the Hyacinth, and as our ſole view 
was only to warn the lovers of flowers to avoid the 
ſhelves we have ſo often ſplit upon, we flatter our- 
ſelves that on that conſideration they will not ſevere- 
ly mark the defects of our ſtile, but rather attend to 
the practice of our rules, which are certain and in- 
fallible for the right management of the bulbs, in 
which caſe we dare aſſure them of ſucceſs. 
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CCC 
N I. 


Of the different kinds of TVUL Is, and their 
particular beauties. 


* 


F NX RNF T ER having treated of the cultivation 
Bl , N and beauties of the Hyacinth, good order 
Ys ſeems naturally to engage us to ſpeak 

Y = x! of the Tulip; but the reader is not to 
expect that we ſhould particularly men- 

tion all the different botanical ſpecies, This our 
plan does not require, and we ſhould fear being 
thought tedious if we were to enumerate ſo many 
names, which our readers may eaſily find in bota- 
nical authors, eſpecially Tournefort, to whom we 
refer thoſe who have any deſire to ſee a liſt of 
the names they give to them. We, for our part, 
confine ourſelves to that ſpecies which is the orna- 
ment of our gardens, and which no floriſt ſhould 
be without, on account of its variety and beauti- 
ful appearance, It is poſſeſſed of many rare beau- 
tics, and flowers immediately after the Hyacinth, 
that 
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that is, in the month of May; ſo that the floriſſ 
may enjoy a continual pleaſure by ſeeing his flows 
ers blow in ſucceſſion one after another. 


Tat Tulip, according to the botanical deſcrip- 
tion, is a very tall plant, having a round ſtalk, 
adorned with a few long pointed leaves of a pale 
green colour; at the extremity of the ſtalk, grows 
the flower, which is liliaceous, conſiſting of ſix 
petals, and ſometimes more. The pointal or pi/:l- 
lum, which is in the middle of the flower, and ſur- 
rounded with the chives or capullamenta, becomes an 
oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is 
divided into three cells full of ſeeds, reſting upon 
each other in a double row. 


Tris flower is probably a native of Turky, of 
which the name is a proof, being derived from the 
Turkiſh word Tulpent, which ſignifies a cap or tur- 
ban, Geſner, in his appendix to Cordus's hiſtory, 
ſays, that he ſaw the firſt Tulip in the year 1559, 
in the garden of Mr Herwarts, at Augſburg, which 
had been raiſed from ſeed brought from Conſtan- 


tinople. 


YET though it be originally from that country, 
Holland is the great magazine of the fineſt and 
molt curious Tulips, which are raiſed there by thg 
diligence of the floriſts of the Low-Countries, 


We reckon four ſorts of them; 
t. The early or ſpring Tulips. 
2. The double flowered Tulips. 
3. The late expectant Tulips. 
4. The late ſtriped Tulips, with a yellow os 
white bottom. 
WE 
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W ſhall ſay ſomething of each of theſe in ſa 
many ſeparate articles. 


Tk Spring Tulips, which blow at the ſame time 
with the Hyacinths, were formerly in ſo great re- 
putation, that the floriſts placed their higheſt am- 
dition in the poſſeſſion of them. This paſſion roſe 
to that extravagance from the year 1634 to 1637 that 
ſingle roots were fold from 2000 to 5500 guilders. 
But the fantaſtical taſte of thoſe times is too well 
known for us to dwell upon it. The madneſs was 
at laſt checked by the interpoſition of the ſtates of 
Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, who regulated the 
price of flowers by a law, dated 27 April, 1637. 


SINCE that time the late blowers have gained 
the preference, and the ſpring Tulips are no lon- 
ger in ſuch high eſtimation; but they are not to 
be caſt away; and we would adviſe thoſe that de- 
fire to have different flowers blowing all the year, 
to furniſh their gardens with theſe, becauſe they 
are very pretty. Their principal beauty conſiſts 
in their cupping well, their bright and gay colours, 
and being well broke. There are ſome that have 
their leaves prettily and lightly ſhaded with yellow 
and green, for which they are the more valuable, 
We have taken care to diſtinguiſh ſuch among the 
neſt flowers in our grand catalogue of flowers, by 
the two latin words folio variegato [with a variega- 


ted leaf.) 


Tarts kind Is alſo very proper to furniſh us with 
winter flowers, by putting the bulbs into little pots 
for this purpoſe : But of this we ſhall ſpeak after - 
wards in another place, 


WHEN 


6 


Wurx the ſpring flowers are gone off, another 
beauty ſucceeds to them; the Double Tulips begin 
to open. The flower of this ſpecies is formed like 
that of the peony, being placed at the top of an up- 
right ſtem, and ſtreaked with white and red, or 
yellow and red. There are but two kinds of them 
in our catalogue, the imperial crown, and my daugh- 
ter's wedding ( la Couronne imperiale & le Marriage de 
ma fille) that deſerve a place in the ſame beds with 
thelate blowers. They arelarge flowers, well filled, 
| ſtanding upon a ſtem two or three feet high, of a 

very agreeable white, variegated with a bright 
lively red, ſo that they would be no mean deco- 
ration to the parterres of the niceſt virtuoſi in 
flowers. The other ſorts are alſo very pretty and 
well deſerve a place in a fine garden. They make 
a charming ſhew at a diſtance, and the variety of 
their forms and colours ſtrikes the eye very agree - 
ably. 


Tux late exßectant Tulips are ſo called, from the 
expectation we have of raiſing fine new flowers 
from them, they are alſo called, Tulips of one colour, 
or whole-blowers. In England they call them breed- 
ing Tulips, becauſe from them the moſt admired 
new flowers are produced. In Germany they have 
the name of mother Tulips, Mutter Tulpen) be- 
cauſe we have nothing that is fine in the Tuli 
kind, but what owes its birth to them, They are 
not very beautiful in themſelves, but are very va- 
luable for the reaſons above-mentioned; and a 
true floriſt ſhould never be without a good num- 
ber of them in his garden, from which he may 
breed very fine Tulips; a thing he muſt never hope 


do 
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to accompliſh but by their means; for theſe anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe in raiſing curious new Tulips, as 
the ſeed does in Hyaciaths, 


THERE are two ſorts of them, the bizarrer, 
which have a yelizw bottom; and the violettes, of a 
roſe or cherry colour, with a white bottom. 


TAE former are almoſt all of a brown copper 
or dark fawn colour, having at the bottom of the 
cup, or about that part to which the leaves of the 
flower are fixed, a {mall round ſpot, which is ei- 
ther yellowiſh, or elſe black mixed with a little yel- 
low, When theſe Tulips break they always be- 
come bizarres with a yellow bottom. 


THe latter, or vie/ettes, are of a purple violet, 


pale violet, gridelin, cherry crimſon, or red ; -the 
ſpot at the bottom being either a clear white, or 
blackiſh grey mixed with a little white, Their 
roductions become Tulips with a white bottom 
(Bybloemen) marked with diffcrent colours. 


Maxx ſtrange whims have been practiſed in 
order to produce this variety of colours in the 
breeding Tulips. Some have been led by their ca- 
pricious folly to cut two roots through the heart, 
and to imagine that they ſhould accompliſh their 
deſire, by joining the parts of the different roots 
together; without conſidering that the dividing a 
root in that manner was robbing it of life, Others 
have entertained no leſs ridiculous fancies, But it 
would take up too much time to recount all the ſorry 
contrivances that have been put in practice; we 


ſhall therefore paſs them over in ſilence, as uſeleſs 
and 
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and chimerical, and proceed to lay before our reads 
ers two very eaſy and ſimple methods of produ- 
cing this marvellous alteration. 


TAE firſt is to ſet the bulbs of the breeders in 
a very poor ſoil; and this practice is built on a well 
grot unded hypotheſis, which has ever prevailed, and 
is till maintained, that the breaking of flowers is 
occaſioned by the weakening of their natural 


ſtrength; and no cauſe is better adapted to pro- 


duce this effect, than the defect of nutrimenr: 


Tas ſecond, which is founded on our ownexperi- 
ence, is to make as great a change as poſſible in the 
ſoil the bulbs are to be ſet in; either by taking the 
bulbs out of one garden and planting them in ano- 
ther, or by mixing different earths, or by procur- 
ing new ſorts every year from Holland, which is 
the beſt way of all for foreigners. We have often 
experienced that ſuch a change cauſes a great variety 
colours; but we do not poſitively aſſert that theſe 
methods will always ſucceed, becauſe nature will 
not at all times ſecond our endeavours. It is how- 
ever moſt certain that there is no better way 
known, than theſe we have juſt mentioned. 


THe variegated late-blowers are the laſt ſort of 
Tulips that deſerve our notice. Theſe are beyond 
diſpute the moſt diverſified, beautiful, and perfect 
of all. There is an almoſt infinite number of ſorts 
— them, which are reduced by floriſts to five claſ- 

es, viz. 


1, Tulips with a white bottom, ſtriped with 
brown, called Baguette primo. 


2. SUCH 
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2. Such as have a white bottom, ſttiped with 
brown, called Baguette rigaut. 


Thoſe with a white bottom, ſtriped with vio- 
let, and blackiſh brown, called Bybloemen. 


4. Thoſe with a white bottom, ſiriped with roſe- 
colour, vermilion, and ruby. 


5. Such as have a yellow bottom, ſtriped with 
different colours, called Bizarres. 


The properties requircd in a fine Tulip are : 


1. Thar it ſhould have a tall ſtem, riſing to the 
height of three or four feet, becauſe this is agree- 
able to the nature of the Tulip. All floriſts in- 
deed do not condur in this opinion; for in ſome 
places the height of the Tulip is not regarded; 
whereas in England, Holland, and Flanders, a 
Tulip with a ſhort ſtem would be reckoned of no 


value at all. 


2. THAT the cup be large, well proportioned, 
and compoſed of ſix or eight leaves, which ſhould 
not be too long, becauſe that would ſpoil their 
ſymmetry: This frequently occurs in old Tulips, 
and ſometimes in modern ones. It is alſo a fault, 
though not ſo diſagreeable, when the cup is of 
the ſhape of an egg; becauſe then the leaves 
fold over each other and cloſe up the mouth of 
the flower. Yet there are many very fine Tulips 
that labour under this defect. The leaves ought 
to be of a round ſhape, broad, and thick; for 
when they are thin they crumple, and the colours 


are apt to be blended, 
3. IHE 
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Tir colours ought to be lively and bright : 
Thoſ that are moſt valued and in greateſt requeſt 
are the black, golden yellow, purple violet, roſe, 
and vermilion colours, Tulips whoſe flowers are 
finely ſtriped and variegated with three colours, 
diſtin and unmixed, with very ſtrong and regu- 
lar ſtreaks, without being ſtained with the colour 
of the breeder, are the fineſt bizarres, and may be 
called perfect Tulips. 


Bur where is the flower to be met with that 
poſſeſſes all theſe properties? Such a one indeed 
has never yet been ſeen; andeven thoſe which are 
eſteemed the fineſt, almoſt always want ſome of 


theſe beauties. 


Tr would alſo be a perfection in Tulips if the 
colours always ſtood the ſame, but that is far from 
being the caſe. It ſometimes happens that a flower 
of very great price degenerates and becomes of no 
valve. / There is no way to prevent this ſhocking 
metamorphoſis, for which nature alone is anſwera- 
ble; nor can the dealers in flowers, whatever care 
they take, prevent theſe grievous changes, on ac- 
count of which they undergo ſo much vexation, 
and receive ſo many reproaches from the lovers of 
flowers, who not knowing what may happen, com- 
plain that the dealers have ſent them roots which 
had degenerated the year before. 


A very critical affair of this kind. happened to 
ourſelves. A floriſt having writ to us to ſend him 
ſome Tulips at a ducat “ a piece, we uſed our beſt 
endeavours to pleaſe him; and having picked out 
ſome of the fineſt we had at that price, they were 
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1 
packed up and ſent to him, not doubting but 
he would be highly pleaſed with them: But what 
was our ſurpriſe, when at the time we ſuppoſed 
the gentleman was amuſing himſelf with the agree- 
able ſhew of his flowers, we received a letter from 
him full of complaints, inſtead of the thanks we 
expected, and ſome of the leaves incloſed in it to 
convince us that he did not complain without juſt 
reaſon. This we could not but allow, when we 
ſaw the leaves ; and as we could not ſuppoſe it 
poſſible for all the Tulips to have degenerated at 
the ſame time, we concluded that the parcel muſt 
have been opened, and the roots changed. There- 


fore to make the gentleman amends, we ſent him 


again ſome of the ſame forts, taking care to wrap 
up each root in a paper ſealed with our own ſeal, 
by which means the gentleman received them ſafe, 
and was well ſatisfied with them, being fully per- 
ſuaded, as we were ourſelves, that the former box 
had been broke open and robbed. Thus the loſs of 
the roots fell upon us; but ſuch loſſes we never 
grudge, whilſt we enjoy the pleaſure of giving 
latisfaction to thoſe that pleaſe to favour us with 
their orders. 
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ALL Tulips are not equally liable to this alte- 
ration of colour; ſome being leſs ſuſceptible of it 
than others, as the Baguette primo and the Baguette 
rigaut, which are the leaſt ſubject to it * any. 
Thoſe that have a white bottom with a very fine 
ſhade, as alſo the Bizarres, whole fine diverſified 
colours form a kind of beard at the extremity of 
the petals, are not very changeable; but the true 
bizarres, that are painted with a mixture of ſeveral 
colours, and ſtained with that of the breeder, have 


their beauty ſoon obliterated by a ſudden change. 
BE » 
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BEFORE We put an end to this chapter, we muſt 
obſerve to the floriſts that complain ef receiving 
the ſame flowers under different names, that this 
is occaſioned by different virtuoſi being in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the ſame ſorts of breeding Tulips, and giv- 
ing various names to the new flowers produced 
trom them, although they be almoſt alike. And 
beſides all virtuoſi are not of the ſame opinion ; 
ſome pretending that all the bulbs broken at dif- 
ferent times, though raiſed from the ſame breeder, 
are different forts; and they ground their preten- 
lions on this, that all the Baguettes primo, raiſed 
from the ſame breeder, are looked upon as diffe- 
rent ſorts; nor are they much in the wrong in that, 
for there is a great difference in the ſhades of the 
baguettes : but others hold the contrary opinion. 


Wx ſhould be very well pleaſed that all were 
perfectly agreed upon this head, but thiswe be- 
lieve is impoſſible. The only remedy that can be 
applied, is to reduce under the ſame claſs or deno- 
mination all the flowers of like colour and form, 
whatever names they bear. 


CHAP; 


OOO 
. . 


Of the management of Tulips, and the manner of rai- 
ſing them either from the root or ſeed, 


TME cultivation of the Tulip does not require 

| ſo much nicety, trouble, and labour, by 
much, as that of the Hyacinth. It is very little 
affected either by cold or heat, and it will thrive 
in almoſt any earth; on which account we meet 
with them plentifully in every country of Europe, 
notwithſtanding the very great difference of ſoils, 
It grows very well in a fat or loamy earth, provided 
it be well prepared, and not dug out of deep pits. 
Neither is a light, bituminous or ſulphurous earth 
leſs agreeable to it, if it be well wrought, and 
mixed with cow dung that is quite rotted. Nor 
is a ſandy earth contrary to it, ſo it be not too fat; 
though for our own part, we would chuſe the loamy 
and ſulphurous earth for the culture of Tulips, 
But the mud formed in ſtagnating waters, and the 
earth taken out of pits, vaults, and ponds, is quite 
improper, and may perhaps kill them. This two 
floriſts of our. acquaintance found to their coſt, 
who expecting ſome advantage from it, mixed mud 
and earth taken out of ſome hole with the natural 
ſoil of their garden; but from that fatal moment, 
tho” till then they had ſucceeded very well, and 
had many fine Tulips, they loſt all, and never 
could get a ſingle one to pleaſe them, 


Carr ſhould alſo be taken not to ſet them two 
years together in the ſame earth; this would make 
| the 


the root decay, and the flower would never be fine, 
A floriſt ought to pay great attention to this, and 
be ſure that his earth is in good condition, before 
the bulbs are ſet in it. 


THe earth being well prepared, the roots are 
to be planted in October, or November, three in- 
ches deep. Some virtuoſi aſſert that the bulbs 
ſet in November will produce flowers with ſtripes 
of a finer colour than others; but, as we are igno- 
rant of the principles on which their opinion is 
founded, we cannot concur with them in this 
notion. Tulips may alſo be planted in December, 
January, or February, and they will flower very 
well; but they will grow to no ſize. The moſt 
curious Dutch floriſts peel the brown ſkin off the 
bulb to make it ſhoot more freely, and we confeſs 
the practice is excellent; but this requires very 
great caution, as the leaſt matter may bruiſe the 
bulb; and the leaſt bruiſe may be of very great de- 
triment to the Tulip. 


THEY may be planted in a terraſs, parterre, or 
any place that may be thought moſt agreeable and 
convenient ; but withal obſerving that the Tulip, 
as well as the Hyacinth, is a mortal enemy to hu- 
midity: Therefore when the garden is low ground, 
they ought to be planted in a terraſs at leaſt a foot 
above the level of the garden. The moſt curious 
ia flowers ſet them in beds like thoſe uſed for Hy- 
acinths*; but with this difference, that the Tu- 
lip-bed ſhould be a foot high behind as well as in 
front. The earth ſhould alſo be raiſed ſloping from 
the ſides, and thoſe ſorts that have the talleſt ſtems 
planted in the middle row, thoſe of a leſs height 
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in the next rows, and the ſhorteſt at the ſides; ſo 
that the flowers by this, arrangement may form a 
ſemicircle, which, will have good effe& upon the 
eye. Each bulb ſhould alſo be ſurrounded with 
ſand when it is put into the ground, by which 
means the ſkins will become finer and better, 


Turirs being in no danger from cold, froſt, 
rain; or the rigours of winter, it would anſwer no 
end to cover them during that ſeaſon ; but when 
they begin to appear above ground, and the ſprouts 
are young, bad weather and froſts may much in- 
jure the tender leaves, and thereby do much da- 
mage to the flowers: They ought therefore to be 
carefully ſheltered. in the ſpring, after the ſame 
manner, and under the like circumſtances, as we 
have before directed in the management of Hya- 
cinths,* If this be neglected the ſtems and leaves 
will ſuffer by it; nor will the miſchief. end here, 
but be extended not only to the flowers, which 
will be leſs beautiful; but alſo to the bulbs, which 
will be weakened, and very much affected by the 


loſs of their leaves. 


Wu the ſtems. grow up and the heads be- 
gin to wax, they ought to be ſupported ; other- 
wiſe the wind would. break them, and the floriſt 
would be diſappointed of his ſnew of flowers. For 
this purpoſe he ought to prepare ſticks two, three 
or four feet long and of a proportionable thick- 
neſs. At the top of theſe ſticks a notch is made, 
into which may be ſlipt a tin ring three inches in 
diameter and a quarter of an inch. broad. This 
ſtick with the ring is to be placed near each flower 


but without touching the root, and ſo * ho 
| alk 
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I 
{talk being pu through the ring, the head may 
riſe a little above it; and care muſt be taken to 
raile up the circle as the ſtem grows taller, that 
it may better ſupport the flower. At firſt we may 
uſe ſticks two feet long, and afterwards of three 
or four feet, as occaſion may require. 


As the Tulips do not blow till the Hyacinths 
are gone off, the ſame ſhade or cover may be 
uſed, to defend them from the heat of the ſun, 
and ſhowers of rain or hail, that had been em- 
ployed for the Hyacinths; - ſtretching it over the 
Tulip bed in the ſame manner as has been directed 


for the Hycinths.“ 


AFTER the flowers are faded; the ſtalks 
are to be cut off ſix inches above the leaves, or at 
leaſt the head or ſeed veſſel, called pi/tilhum by the 
naturaliſts, is to be taken away. Some authors 
affirm that if the ſtems or heads be not cut off, the 
Tulips will flower very poorly the next ſeaſon ; 
but we can hardly believe any ſuch conſequence 
would attend the neglect of this practice; though 
the roots would be leſs, as they would loſe the 
benefit of the juices, which are expended upon 
the ſeed-veſſel to form and bring the ſeed to per- 


fection. 


THE time for taking up the roots is uſually in 
Jane, when the leaves are dry; but as it ſome- 
times happens that the bulbs grow dry before that 
time, either from ſome damage received by froſt, 
or from ſome other cauſe, they ſnould be taken up 


as ſoon as all the leaves are quite withered : and 
| this 


See Page 12, 13. 
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this is to be done with all poſſible care, becauſe 
the bulb being then very tender may be eaſily brui- 
ſed, and by that means deſtroyed. 


WHEN the bulbs are taken up they ought to 
be laid in an airy place; but not expoſed to the 
ſun, which would be very pernicious to them. 
Three or four weeks after, when they are well 
dried, they are to be freed from the outward ſkins 
that are the relicks of the old bulb ; after which 
they. may be laid again in the ſame place and 
remain there till the time of ſetting. Such as 
have not time for this operation need be under 
no concern for the roots, provided the ſun do not 
come at them, and the old ſkins be taken off 
when they are put into the ground, 


THESE are the rules to be followed in the ma- 
nagement of Tulips, which are infinitely more 
ealy than thoſe concerning the Hyacinth ;; and by 
the obſervation of them every floriſt may flatter 
himſelf with ſucceſs. 


Bo r before we cloſe this part we muſt ſpeak of 
raiſing Tulips from ſeed. This we do for the 
ſatisfaction of thoſe whoſe inclination may lead 
them to it, but in as brief a manner as poſlible ; 
becauſe we think the pains taken to raiſe Tulips 
this way mult be very diſagreeable, and-alſo unne- 
ceſſary ; eſpecially as we muſt wait eight or ten 
years before we can fee a Tulip in flower that 
has been produced by ſeed, and after all it is but 
a whole-blower. 


| * 
8 uc n however as like to ſow, may chuſe ſuch 
2 ſorts 
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ſorts of Tulips as pleaſe them beſt z the moſt cu 


rious indeed are for the breeders, but we leave e- 
very one to make their own choice. When the flo» 
riſt has fixed upon the flowers he would fave ſeed 
from, he muſt be ſure not to cover them with any 
ſhade, becauſe in that caſe the ſeed will not 
come to perfection. They muſt be ſuffered to 
ſtand in the ground till the ſeed - veſſel begins to 
open, and ſhew the ſeed of a brown colour; they 
muſt then be cut, and laid in a dry place, letting 
the ſeed remain in the caſes till the month of Sep- 
tember. The ſeed is then to be taken out and 
ſown at the depth of an inch in pots filled with 
well prepared earth, which muſt be placed in the 
ſhade till the month of November; when they are 
to be expoſed to the ſun, In the ſpring they are 
to be ſet again in the ſhade, and watered whilſt 
the leaves are green. But when the leaves are wi- 
thered the roots are to be taken out of theſe pots, 
and put into others, which are to be expoſed to 
the ſun, in the ſame manner as in the year before. 
After two years the bulbs are to be taken out of 
theſe ſecond pots, and treated like other Tulips, 
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Of tle ſeveral ferts of RANUNCULI1, and 
their beauties. 


FER UCH as are moſt curious in flowers ſet 
8 & © high value on the Ranunculus; and 
2. z that not without reaſon, it being de- 
Logs w of ſervedly an object of admiration, on 
account of the great number of beau- 
ties it poſſeſſes, which give it a fair title to be 
reckoned the maſter-piece of nature, in the ſeaſon 
when it is in blow. The wonderful elegance of its 
form, the dazling brightneſs and richneſs of its co- 
lour, the variety and beautiful mixture of its teints, 
and the curious diſpoſition of its petals cannot be 
matched by any flower of the ſeaſon: And it is in- 
comparably ſuperior to all of them in many other 
excellent properties, which we omit to enumerate, 
that we may not bediverted from our propoſed de- 


ſign 


E Wd 


ſign of laying down ſuch ſimple rules, as will be 
ſufficient to enable any one to form a judgment 
of the beauty of a Ranunculus, 


Ir is the general opinion that this flower is a 
native of Turkey, Arabia, and Perſia, from whence 
it has been imported into Europe. The name is a 
diminutive word, derived from the latin rana 
(frog) becauſe like theſe animals, it delights in very 
moilt places. The following is the botanical deſcri p- 
tion of it: The flower is compoſed of many pe- 
tals, placed circularly, and expanding in the form 
of a roſe; the cup (calyx) for the moſt part has 
many leaves; in the midſt of the flower riſes the 
ſtile (pi/tillum) which afterwards becomes a round, 
oval, or ſpiked fruit; the ſeeds are numerous and 
fixed to the axis of the ſtile. 


Wr refer ihe reader to the botaniſts for an ac- 
count of the ſeveral ſpecies of this plant, which 
are very many, as we only deſign to make the 
oriental Ranunculus the ſubje& of this treatiſe. 
This is the ſort which the curious have long culti- 
vated as the principal ornament of their gardens, 
and which we ſhall reduce under three heads, or 


claſſes, 


1. The old Turkey Ranunculus. 
2. The /emi-double Ranunculus. 
3. The new, or fineſt fort of Ranunculus, 


- 


We ſhall not dwell long on the old Turtey Ra- 
nunculus, which was formerly in great requeſt, but 
has ſunk greatly in the floriſts eſteem ſince they 
have been poſſeſſed of the new. Yet it is ſtill cul- 


tivated in the fineſt flower gardens, and makes one 
of 
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of their prettieſt ornaments; at leaſt it deſerves a 
place in every garden, as being eaſy to manage, and 
requiring little or no care. The time for putting 
theſe into the ground is the month of February, 
an inch deep, and in a very open place; and they 
are to be taken up when the flower is gone off, and 
the leaves begin. to dry, 


TAE /emi-double are to be treated in the ſame 
manner as the laſt, to which they are not at all 
preferable; except that from theſe other new ſorts 
are raiſed, on which account ſome value is ſet up- 
on them. The mixture of their various lively co- 
lours makes an agreeable ſhew; but notwithſtand- 
ing this variety of colour we range them all in one 
claſs under the name of /emi-double. 


THERE is a prodigious number of different 
ſpecies of the new Turkey Ranunculus, and we 
have made a very large collection of them; thefe 
we diſtinguiſh by their colours, and the reader may 
find the liſt of their ſeveral names in our large ca- 
talogue. We might have increaſed this collection 
with many other new ſorts of Ranunculi of leſs 
beauty, but as we have promiſed to ſpeak only of 
ſuch as are moſt curious, we do not chuſe to make 
any alteration in our cataloguz ; the number of fine 
flowers it contains being already ſufficient to ſatis- 
fy the floriſt's utmoſt wiſh, 


A coop Ranunculus will be diſtinguiſhed by 
the following properties : 


r. THE ſtalk or ſtem ſtraight, erect, ſtrong, well 
proportioned, and ſurmounted by a flower well 
diſpoſed and ſtanding evenly, 

2. THE 


RR... 
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2. THE flower large, well turned, full like a 
roſe, and the petals cupping, or bending into a 
ſemi-circle, * 


3. Tux petals bright, thick, and large enough 
to hide the ſtile, or little button in the centre, 
which offends the eye. 


4. Tu E colours with which the petals are di- 
ſtinguiſned ſhould be diſpoſed in even, ſtraight, 
and diſtin lines, without mixing or running into 
each other. The particular colours that molt ſet 
off a flower are an agreeable mixture of gold and 
ruby or brown ; ſtripes of violet or tyrian purple; 
or white, edged with vermillion, blue, or black. If 
all theſe properties meet in a Ranunculus we may 
then pronounce it a perfect flower; but ſuch per- 
fection is not to be expected; and a Ranunculus 
that has two or three of theſe properties may be 
reckoned a fine flower, and worthy of the eſteem 
of the curious, 
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Of the ſeveral farts N ANEMONE, and their 


beauties, 


HE order we have hitherto purſued requires 

us to treat next of the culture of the Ranun- 

culus; but as that of the Anemone is almoſt the 

ſame, we now drop our former method, and ſhall 

firſt ſpeak of the ſeveral forts and properties of the 

Anemone, and in the next chapter lay down rules 
for the management of both theſe flowers. 


TRE Anemone is not deſtitute of peculiar beau- 


ties. Nature has allotted it ſuch qualities as form 


a very fine flower, and enriched it with a ſhining a- 
zure or ſ{ky-blue colour. The ſtalk is ſimple, and 
naked, except a ſingle green leaf, divided into three 
parts, that ſurrounds the middle of it; at the top of 
this grows one flower, compoſed of ſeveral large pe- 
tals, placed circularly (called by floriſts the man- 
teau* of the Anemone) which incloſe a great 
number of ſmaller leaves. The ſtile, which only 
appears in the ſingle flowers, riſes from the centre 
of the flower, in form of an oval button, ſurrounded 
with the ſeeds, which are covered with a downy 


pellicle, 


T R E name is derived from the Greek word 
enpo; (wind) whence it is alſo called, Wind-flow- 


er, becauſe it is eaſily moved with the wind, and 
| can- 


Mantean in French ſignifies Mantle, but I do not find that our 
floriſts diſtioguilh this part of the flower by any particular name. 


„ 


cannot bear its blaſts; and not, as Pliny and others 
ſuppoſe, becauſe it opens when the wind blows; 
for daily experience teaches the contrary, that it 


only opens to the ſun, and the moſt ſo in calm 
weather. 


T Mu E place of its original is very uncertain; 
ſome pretend that it was brought to us from Ame- 
rica, others hold the contrary; it is ſufficient for 
us, without engaging on either ſide of the queſtion, 
that we have this fine flower in Holland, where it 
is cultivated with great application. 


Tx are divided by the floriſts into two ſpe- 
cies, the ſingle and the double. The firſt is only 
kept for the ſake of their ſeed, and require no care 
but to be planted in a common bed, two inches 
deep, in the beginning of March. | 


T uE double are of all colours, but yellow, 
(which we hope may alſo be obtained in time) and 
well deſerve the attention of the curious. The 
properties of a fine Anemone are; a good ſtalk, a 
large flower, well filled, thick, cloſe, and of a 
bright colour; the outward petals, or manteau, 
ought to be round, and larger than the ſmall 
leaves within. It is alſo a great beauty in this flow- 
er, when it ſhines and blazes with variety of 
hues, and the manteau and ſmall petals are of diffe- 
rent colours. Such are the properties required in 
a perfect Anemone, We now proceed to the ma- 
nagement of it and the Ranunculus, We have gi- 
ven directions before about the old Turkey, and e- 


mi-double, ſo that we ſhall now only ſpeak of the 
third or tineſt ſort, 
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Of the culture of the fineſt fert RAN UN eU 
Li, and ANEMONES, | 


ANUNCULUSES and Anemones may be 
planted either in ſpring or autumn. They 
require a light well wrought earth ; whether it be 
loamy or ſulphurous is indifferent, provided it be 
well mixed with cow-dung, without which the 
roots would not receive ſufficient nutriment. 
Thoſe floriſts that chuſe to plant in autumn, ought 
to have a good bed, of the ſame form as for 
Hyacinths, two feet and an half high behind, and 
one, foot in front; this bed ſhould lie to the 
ſouth, and be covered in winter with flides, mats, 
or ſtraw, to protect the roots from the froſt which 


might deſtroy them, 


RANUNCULUSES may be planted in September, 
to have the pleaſure of ſeeing them flower at the 
ſame time the Hyacinths are in full blow. They 
will begin to ſhew themſelves a few weeks after 
they are in the ground; but then very great care 
muſt be taken to preſerve them from froſt, bail, 
and the heavy winter ſhowers; for theſe three 
things are very deſtructive to them, Froſt kills 
the leaves, hail is alſo baneful, and winter rains 
make them mould; therefore when you expect 
froſt , take eſpecial care to prevent the rain from 
coming at them; forif a froſt ſhould come on when 
the leaves are wet, there is an end of them, But 
when the earth is dry, and the froſt has continued 


for ſome weeks, the covers ought to be taken off 
when 
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when the weather is fair and the ſunAhines, other- 
wiſe the leaves might mould, which would injure 
the roots very much. When it freezes very intenſe» 
ly, a covering of mats ſhould be thrown over the 
flides, In March they ſhould only be covered dur- 
ing the night and in great ſhowers of hail. 


THESE precautions are to be taken with re- 
gard to Ranunculuſes planted in September; but 
we would not have any to chuſe this ſeaſon of the 
year, becauſe of the great trouble and care that it 
neceſſarily requires to preſerve them. 


Ir they be ſet in the beginning of November, 
they will be in blow at the ſame time with the Tu- 
H ps, and the management of them is attended with 
much leſs difficulty ; becauſe the leaves beginning 
to ſpring in winter will be fmall and leſs ſubject to 
any imptoſſion from the froſt and rigour of the 
ſeaſon. In all other reſpects they are to be treated 
in the ſame manner as thoſe that were planted in 
September; with this difference however, that they 
do not require ſo great nicety, being more able to 
bear the cold, and leſs liable to mould. They may 
be planted two inches deep, and four or fue di- 
ſtant from each other. | 


As to Anemones they are planted in the middle 
of September in a bed, as the Ranunculus, and at 
the ſame depth and diſtance. They begin to put up 
ſome weeks after they have been ſet in the carth, 
and will be in flower at the ſame time with the 
Hyacinth. They are treated as the Ranunculus ; 
but as their leaves are more hardy, and conſequent- 
Iy leſs ſubject to be hurt by the rere of the 
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winter, they do not require ſo much attention; 
nor need they be covered ſo much to ſhelter them 


from froſt, which they will bear very well if it be 
moderate. 


We will here give ſome reaſons why the ſeaſon 
of autumn is preferable to the beginning of the year 
for planting theſe flowers; and which, for the en- 
couragement of the curious, will convince them 
that the pleaſure they will receive when they flow- 
er, will {ufficiently recompence them for all the ex- 
traordinary pains they take in the winter. 


1. WHEN Ranunculuſes and Anemones are 
planted in autumn, the flowers grow larger, fuller, 
and more beautiful; we have the pleaſure to ſee 
them blow at the ſame time with the Hyacinths, 
or Tulips, and have exhibited to us at one view, 
all that is moſt charming and agreeable to the eye. 


2. IF they be planted in the ſpring they flower 
in june, when the ſeaſon is too hot to allow the 
flower to ſtand for any time; but if they be ſet in 
autumn, the ſeaſon of blowing being more mode- 
rate, they will continue longer in flower, and conſe- 
quently afford greater pleaſure to the floriſt, 


2. THE roots will alſo be better fed, and grow 
larger and better. Other reaſons might be added, 
but theſe we think ſufficient for the confirmation 
of this point. 


HAVING given rules concerning the planting 
of Ranunculuſes and Anemones in the autumn, we 
now come to thoſe which are to be obſerved when 
they are planted in the ſpring. N 

A» 


RANUNCULUSES, Which love moiſture, onght 
to be ſet two inches deep, as ſoon as the froſt is 
over, or at leaſt before the end of Fanuary, tor if the 
fime be delayed longer, they will blow when the 
{eaſon is too hot. 


Pe 

ANEMONES on the contrary, which cannot 
bear the wet winter, ' ſhould be planted two in- 
ches deep, at the end of March; for it they be put 
in ſooner, the earth, not being ſufficiently heated 
by the beams of the ſun, would want vegetative 
power to make the root ſtrike, 


RANUNCULUSES and Anemones are to be plant- 
ed in earth well wrought, very mellow, and well 
mixed with cow-dung. The time to take them up 
is when the flower is entirely gone off, and the 
leaves quite withered with the ſummer's heat; then 
they are to be dried, and freed from all dirt, tak- 
ing particular care not to expole the roots to the 
heat of the ſun, after they are taken out of the 
earth, for nothing can be more prejudicial to them; 
either becauſe the ſun exhales the juices neceſſary 
to their vegetation, or elſe the heat of its rays con- 
ſtringes the pores too much. Whatever be the cauſe 
it is very certain, and we have proved it by re- 
peated experience, that roots ſo expoſed will not 
come up again the following year. 


WHEN they are well dried they may be laid by 
in a very dry place, and continue there till the 
time of planting, Thoſe that are deſigned to be 
ſet in the ſpring ought to be carefully preſerved 
from moiſture during the winter, by keeping them 
in a room where there is a ſtove; or, if that conve- 

nience 


gience be wanting, in the drieſt room in the houſe. 
This precaution is the more neceſſary, as theſe 
flowers (eſpecially the Jnemones) are very liable 
to mould, which is of the worſt conſequence ta 
the roots, 


SUCH curious floriſts as have an ambition to 
raiſe new ſorts, endeavour to do ſo by ſaving ſeed 
from the /emi-double Ranunculuſes; the double ſel- 
dom producing any, For this purpoſe they pitch 
on ſuch /emi-doubles as have the brighteſt colours, 
and ſow the ſeed in March or April, or even in 
Auguſt ; but we would prefer the ſpring, becauſe 
then we avoid the trouble of covering them in win- 
ter. The ſeed ſhould be ſown in pots, which mult 
be ſet in the ſhade, and only by degrees enu- 
red to bear being expoſed to the fun. After 
ſome time the ſeed will ſend forth little green 
leaves, and then all the trouble will be reduced to 
the keeping the pots very moiſt. When theſe 
leaves are dead the roots are to be taken up, and 

lanted in a common bed like the reſt. The next 


the the floriſt will reap the fruits of his labour; 


is new flowers will then appear, and in all pro- 
bability fully gratify bis curioſi ty with their beauty, 


As to the Anemone, though the feed produces 
few double flowers, it is good to ſow it to have 
new ſorts. The feed is only to be got from the 
ſingle flowers, -for the double bear none at all; 
and the beſt ſorts to gather it from are the deep 
violets, and ſuch as are all red, It is fown in a 
common bed, in the month of March ; but it muſt 
be firſt well rubbed, or elſe it cannot be ſown re- 


gularly. It requires no trouble; the leaves riſing in 
| great 


( 6g J 


great numbers will occaſion the roots to be very 
ſmall, but they will be no worſe for that; they 
muſt be taken up when the leaves are decayed, 
and then planted with the other Anemones, 


WE have now concluded what we propoſed to 
ſay concerning the four principal ornaments of 
Flora ; but as there are many other flowers which 
contribute much to the beauty of a garden, we will 
ſpeak of them in the next ſection. 
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Of the different kinds of flowers which blos in each 


month, and the method of cultivating each ſort. 


E FORE we enter upon the ſubject of culti- 


vating the ſeveral forts of flowers which em- 
belliſh our gardens from the month of February 
till November, it will not be improper to give a 
liſt of thoſe that flower not only in the ſpring, 
but alſo in ſummer, and autumn. 


N. B. The capital letters annexed to the names 
of flowers in the following catalogue denote the 
authors, by whom they are ſo denominated ; and 
the numerical figure the number of the ſpecies, ac- 
cording to the order in which they are ranged by 


thoſe authors. 


B. Boerhave's Index alter plantarum. 
* Van Royen's Floræ Leid. prodromus. 


Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. 
Flow- 
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Flowers that blow in February. 


Cyclamen Aleppicum odoratum, folio marmo- 
reo, flore albo. 


Cyclamen Ateppicum odoratum, folio marmo- 
reo, fore albo,/baſi purpurea. B. 2. M. 5. 


Cyclamen Aleppicum odoratum, folio marmo= 
reo, flore albo, baſi roſea. 


Cyclamen hyemale, flore rubro. C. hyemale, falis 
orbiculari, purpuraſcente flare. B. 1. K. 1. 


Leucojum bulboſum, flore albo pleno. Narciſ- 
fus Leucqum. M. 3. Naaktemannen vulgo. 


In March. 


Nareifſus campernellus, flore luteo. 


Narciſſus nana, flare falphures pleno. N. Par- 
uus, fore ſulphureo plens. | 


— 


Narciſſus nana, flore luteo minore. Narciſſus 
parvus, totus luteus. B. 1. 


Narciſſus Trompet marin. Narciſſus junciſolius, 
fore tubam referente. B. 4. 


Iris perſica. Iris acaulis. R. 13. Xiphium Perſi- 
cum, flore variegato. B. 1. M. 1. | 


Hyacinthus flore borraginis. 


Hyacinthus ſtellatus, flore albo; vel flore exal - 
bido. B. 4, 


Hyacinthus ſtellatus, flore cæruleo. B. . | 
Hyacins 
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Hyacinthus ſtellatus, flore rubro; vel flore 
ſuave rubente. B. 6. | 


_. Crocus vernus. Of this there is an aſſortment 
of many kinds, and different colours. 


Dens canis. There are four ſorts of different 


colours. 


Don folio, flore albo. 
In April. 


Hyacinths, both ſingle and double, which have 
been deſcribed before. 


Tulips (Early) already deſcribed. 
Ranunculuſes, when planted in September. 


Anemones, when planted in the middle of Sept. 


Polyanthus Narciſſuſes. 1Varciſus orientalis poly- 
ant hoc. Tazetten, or Tres Narciſſen, Of this we 


have an aſſortment of eighty of the fineſt ſorts, 


Narciſſus Jacobæus vel ſolitarius coccineus. A. 


maryllis ſpatha uniflora. R. 3. Lilio-narciſſus, fore 
fanguineo nutante; when it is planted in February, 


in pots in a hot bed. 


Narciſſus Incomparable. Narciſſus incomparabi- 
lis, fore pleno, partim flavo, partim croceo. M. 8. 


Niarciſſus Orange Phœnix. Narciſſis latifolius fi- 
re pleno, petal. major. candid. c. M. g. 


Narciſſus van Sion, flore toto luteo. 
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Jonquilles, flore ſimplici luteo odoratiſſimo. 
Narciſſus junci folio luteus edoratifſimus. 


Jonquilles, flore ſimplici majore. Narciſſus junci 
folio, oblongo calice lutea majore. M. 32. 


Jonquilles, flore ſimplici minore. Narciſſus junci 
folio luteus minor. 


Iris Neapolitana, Iris humilis ; three ſorts, with 
white, red, and variegated flowers, 


Corona imperialis, or imperial Crown; of which 
there are many very fine ſorts, 


Lilium rubrum vernum. 
Hyacinthus muſcari, two ſorts. B. 2. and 3. 
Hyacinthus botryodies flore carneo. 


Fritillaria, ſeveral fine ſorts. Rievita-Eijeren 
vulgo. 


Sanicula flore pleno albo. 
In May. 
Tulips, double, breeders, and late-blowers ; 


of which we have given a particular deſcription. 


Ranunculuſes; when planted in November, as 
we have ſaid above, 


Narciſſus tertius Matthioli. Pancratium 2 
multiflora, foliis enſiformibus, flore albo odorato. R. 2. 
Narciſſus Illyricus. B. 24. M. 15. | 
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Nar. 


Bo het 


Narciſſus Gareteus minor. Amaryllts ſpatha uni- 
ra. R. 2. Lilio-narciſſus indicus, flore ex albo, ex- 
tus rubente. 


Jonquilles, flore pleno odorato. Junci 
folio, flore pleno. M. 24. 


Iris tuberoſa, vel Hermodactylus, folio quadran- 
gulari. B. /ris K. 12, 


Hy acinthus Belgicus. Hyacinthus corollis campa- 
nulatis. B. and R. Of this there are three ſorts, 
with white, roſe- coloured, and blue flowers. 


Hyacinthus coralloides flore pur pureo. H. flari- 
bus paniculatis menſirejts. R. 5. 


Ornithogallum, of which there are ſeveral ſorts. 


In June. 


Ranunculuſes and Anemones, when they are 
planted in the beginning of the year, as particu- 
larly mentioned in the 3d Sect. 


Narciſſus flore albo pleno. Ydelbozen vulgo. 
Iris bulboſa Hiſpanica. Iris anguſtifolia bulbeſa; 


Iris bulboſa Hiſpanica, flore pleno. Iris angu/- 
tifolia bulboſa, flore pleno; Xiphium. B. Xiphion an- 
guſtifolium. M. Spaanſe ( Spaniſh ) Iris vulgo. Of 
this there are a number of different ſorts very fine. 
'They are very beautitul in the time of flowering. 


Iris Suſtana, flore maximo ex albo nigricante, 
B, 7. M. 6. tris corollis barbatis. R. 1. 
Iris 
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Iris latifolia; two ſorts, Lis latiſolia, petals erec- | | 
tis, B. | 
1 
Lilium radice aſphodeli, flore carmoſino. Lilio- | 
aſphodelus puniceus. B. 2. M. 2. Hemerccallts. R. 1, \if 
Lilium radice aſphodeli, flore luteo. Lilio- aſphe- if! 
dhe. Z. 1. M. 1. [ 
Liliaſtrum alpinum. Lilio- aſphodolus minor flore 
albo magno. Liliaſtrum. B. Hemerecallis. R. 2. 
 Hyacinthus flore oblongo ſexpartito. H. flare cb 
don go ſuave rubente. B. 13. 
Hyacinthus plumoſus, flore ceeruleo., | 


Hyacinthus ſtellatus Africanus, flore cœruleo. 
Lilio-Hyacinthus. B. 1. Scilla, R. 2. 


Hyacinthus ſtellatus Africanus, flore purpureo, | 
Lilio-Hyacinthus flore purpureo maximo. | 


Moly major, flore albo. Allium. B. 7. 

Moly major, flore purpureo. 

Moly minor flore luteo. Allium. B. 1. 

Pzonia, five beautiful ſorts, | 
Tulipa Perſica, flore luteo et rubro mixto. | 


In July. 
Narciſſus jacobæus vel ſolitarius coccineus. A 


maryllis ſpatha uniflora. R. 3. Lilio-narcifjus, fore | 
fſangumeo nutante; when planted in April. | 


Iris bulboſa Anglica. Tris latifolia bulboſa. Iris 
R. 14. NXiphion latifolim, Chamoletta dictum. M. | 
There 
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There are many different ſorts very fine and beau- 
tiful. This is the prettieſt of all the flowers of the 
ſeaſon. Engelſe ( Engliſh ) Iris vulgo. 


Iris anguſtifolia, three ſorts; flore czrules. B. 
17. flore variegato. B. 18. and, flore pulcherrimo 
variegato. B. 19. 


Iris Florentina, flore amplo albo. B. 6. M. 4. 


Martagon, Arul-Leelien. Lilium floribus reflexis. 
B. M, of which there-are many fine ſorts, 


Lilium album. Lilium album ore erecto & vul- 
gare. M. 1. 


Lilium album, flore pleno majore. B. 4. M. 2. 
Lilium album, folio maculato. B. 3. 
Lilium album, folio variegato. B. 2. M. 5. 


Lilium flore maculato variegato. M. 6. Lilium 
album, fore lineis purpureis variegato. 


Lilium rubrum majus. Lilium croceum majus, B. 
4. M. 7. 


Gladiolus, ſeveral ſorts. 
In Augu/?, 


Cyclamen æſtivum, flore rubro, radice Anemones. 
C. flore pur pureo minore odorato. B. 15. C. aſtivuni 
Perſicum dictum. 


Cyclamen æſtivum odoratum radice rotunda. C. 
Folio orbiculato inferne purpuraſcente, fore purpureo 
odorato. 

Tu- 
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Tuberoſus flore albo. Polyanthos floribus alternis. 


R. 1. Hyacinthus Indicus tuberoſus. B. 1. Hyacinthus 
fore hyacinthi orientalis, M. 1. 


Tuberoſus flore albo pleno. Polyanthos. R. Hys 
einth. tuberoſus. B. 2. Hyacinth, flare hyac. M. 2. 


Tuberoſus flore albo, folio variegato. Polyan- 
thos fore albo, foliorum limbis aureis, 


In September, 


" Narciſſus Bella-donna, flore majore. Amaryllis 


ſpatha multiflora. R. 7. Lilionarciſſus Zeylonicus, Ho- 
re niveo extus pur pur. ſtriato. B. 5. 


Narciſſus Bella-donna, flore medio. 
Narciſſus Bella-donna, flore minore. 


Narciſſus Japonicus rutilo flore. Amaryllis ſpa- 
tha multiflora. &. 5. Lilionarciſſus. B. 4. M. 4. 
Guernſey Lily. 


Narciſſus Indicus flore liliaceo. Amaryllis mul- 
tiflora, bulbo rotundo, flire ex albo & puypureo mixto. 


Narciſſus Indicus flore albicante extus purpura- 
ſcente. 


In 0ftber. 


Cyclamen autumnale, flore albo, C. autumnale, 
flare albo, hederæ folio. M. 2. 


Cyclamen autumnale, flore albo, folio haſtato. 
Cyclamen autumnale, flore carneo. C. autumnal, 


fore purpurev, hederæ folio. M. 1. 


Cy- 
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Cyclamen autumnale, flore carneo, folio haſtato. 
Cyclamea autumnale, flore roſeo. 
Colchicum autumnale Aprippina, flore variegato. 


C. Chion, floribus fritillarig inſtar teſſulatis, foliis un- 
dulatis. K. 2. B. 6. M. 4. 


Colchicum autumnale, flore luteo; vel Crocus 
Narciſſus. Amaryllis /patha un flora. R. 1. Lilionar- 
ciſſus luteus autiunnalis. M 8. | 


Colchicum autumnale, feveral fine ſorts. 


Crocus autumnalis, flore cœruleo majore. Cro- 
cus ſativus. B. M. Saffron. .. © 


Crocus montanus autumnalis. 
Crocus pyrenæus montanus flore ceeruleo. 


AFTER having mentioned the different ſpecies 
of flowers, and their ſcaſons of blowing, we ſhall 
now proceed to give ſome directions for the cul- 
ture of each; taking them in the order they 
ſtand in our.catalogue of bulbous rooted flowers. 


NexT to the Hyacinths, Fulips, Ranunculuſes, 
and Anemones, of which we have treated already, 
the Polyanthus Narciſſus holds the firſt place, and 
demands our chiet attention. The flower is very 
pretty, and the colours pleaſing. Some are yellow, 
with a golden or orange-coloured cup in the mid- 
dle; other white, with yellowiſh, lemon-coloured, 
or golden cups; and Others again all white: All 
thets colours form ſo many diviſions in our grand 


catalogue of flowers. This flower is very eaſy to 

manage, and only requires a particular care to ſe- 

cure it from froſt: It ought therefore to be 4s. 
| e 
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ed in November, eight inches deep; otherwiſe the 
froſts in the ſpring would nip the tender leaves 
when they firſt ſhoot, In more northern climates 
they ſhould be planted earlier, and the bed cover- 
ed during the winter with ſtraw, leaves, or tan- 
ner's bark, to preſerve them from the froſt. The 
earth they are ſet in, ought to be fine and well 
wrought, but mixed with very little dung; this 
plant having a great averſion to a fat ſoil. The time 
of taking up the bulbs is the end of July. 


TE different kinds of Narciſſus require diffe- 
rent treatment, The three forts of Bella-donna, 
Gareteus minor, Indicus flore liliaceo, Indicus flore al- 
bicanteextus purpuraſcente, the two ſorts of Nana, ter- 
tius Matthioli, Trumpet marine, and campernellus flo- 
re luteo, demand the ſame method of culture, They 
are {et in October, in well wrought earth, three or 
four inches deep, in a bed expoſed to the ſun, 
The bed muſt be covered in winter to prevent the 
froſt from reaching to the roots: for theyare more 
affected by cold than the Polyanthus Narciſſus. 
They may be taken up in July, but it is better to 
let them ſtand two or three years, to make them 
flower more; and the bulbs run no riſk by re- 
maining in the ground, but will be preſerved very 
well. All thoſe different ſorts of Varciſſus are very 
beautiful; particularly the Bella-donnas, which are 
of a roſe colour, an agreeable ſcent, and produce 
ſeveral cups; as alſo the Indicus flore liliaceo, and 
flore albicante extus purpuraſcente. 


Tart Facobeus vel ſolitarius coccineus is one of 
the prettieſt flowers that can be ſeen, of a bright 


blood red colour, ſprinkled with ſmall golden 
ſpecks. 
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ſpecks. It may be planted in April, two or three 
inches deep, in well prepared earth, and well ex- 
poſed. But it is better to put it into pots at the 
latter end of February, and ſet them upon a hot 
bed, in which caſe it will flower at the ſame time 
as the Hyacinth; only care muſt be taken to re- 
move the pots into the open air, when the Narciſſus 
begins to blow. They are to be taken out of the 
earth in October, and the bulbs dried, and laid by 
in a very dry room, where a fire is kept, becauſe 
they can bear no froſt, It proper care be taken in 
this reſpect, the management of them will require 
little pains, and you may be certain of fine flowers. 


Tu Faponicus rutilo flore, or Guernſey-Lily, is a 
native of Zapon; but thrives very well in Guern/ey 
and Jerſey, and even better there than in any other 
part of Europe; England and France, which lie ſo 
near thoſe iſles, not excepted. It is very nice to 
manage, eſpecially to bring it to flower. It is 
planted in pots, filled with ſtrong well wrought 
earth, and ſet upon a hot bed, as we have men- 
tioned above with regard to the Narciſſus Facobeus. 
Thoſe that would know more of it, may conſult 
Mr Miller's Dictionary, who gives full directions 


about it. 


TR E four laſt kinds of Narciſſus, that is, N. 
fore albo pleno odorato, incomparable, Orange phenix, 
and Van Sion, give no trouble, and are not liable to 
be hurt by froſt; and therefore may be planted in 
any earth, without cover. They are very orna- 
mental upon terraſſes, in walks, alleys, or other 
places where lels hardy flowers would be loſt, 
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THE Jonguilles, flore pleno odorato, and flore ſim- 
þlici odoratiſſimo, require a ſtrong earth, well prepar- 
ed, and a good expoſure. They are planted in 
autumn, four inches deep, covered in winter, and 
taken up in July. The firſt ſort, with double flow- 
ers, are exceeding pretty, but too well known to 
need any encomium ; they are in general eſteem on 
account of their fine colour and the ſingularity of 
their form, but more ſo for their delicate fragrancy. 
The latter, with the mo/t odoriferous ſingle flower, has 
the ſame ſcent and colour, and only differs from 
the former in the ſingleneſs of the flower. The 
other two ſorts, flore ſimplici majore, and minore, re- 
quire very little pains in the cultivation, and are 
treated in the ſame manner as the laſt four ſorts of 
Narciſſus, mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


Tae Tris bulboſa Anglica is worthy of the floriſt's 
attention, as it is very beautiful, the colours very 
bright, and the form elegant. They are planted in 
well wrought earth, the depth of three or four in- 
ches, and mult be placed in the ſhade, that we may 
enjoy the pleaſure of ſeeing them for ſome weeks; 
becauſe, as they flower in ſummer, the too great heat 
would ſoon make them fade. But nature, to make a- 
mends for the ſhort duration allotted to this flower, 
has provided for the renewal of its exiſtence, by al- 
moſt always producing a /econd flower from the ſame 
ſtalk. Theyarecovered toſave them from froſt, and 
taken up in Auguſt; after which they are cleaned 
and freed from the bad ſkin; but particular care 
mult be taken to plant them again in a little time 


after, becauſe they are ſpoiled by being kept long 
out of the earth, 
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IE Iris bulboja Hiſpanica is a very fine flower, 
in which the different colours of gold, azure, pur- 
ple, and filemot ſerve to ſet off each other. They 
are cultivated with little trouble, in the ſame man- 
ner as the Iris Anglica; except that they are plant» 
ed in autumn, it not being neceſſary to put them in 
toon after they are taken up. 


Tus Iris ſufiana, flore maximo ex albo nigricante 
is treated like the Bella-donnas*; they may alſo be 
planted in March, in the ſame expoſure as the Ane- 
mone+; but the former method is preferable, in 
our opinion. This is a charming flower and af- 
fords ample ſatisfaction for the pains taken about 
it. It's large ſize, ſingular and uncommon form, 
and blackiſh colour, give a beauty to it ſurpaſſing 
all deſcription, 


ALL the kinds of Tris mentioned in our cata- 
logue, require the ſame culture as the Iris Anglica. 
They all have their merit: The Iris Florentina is 
white and uſed in medicine. The 1ris hermodacty- 
ls, or tuberoſa, is a very fine curious flower, both for 
form and colours, being green mixed with jet black. 
The Iris Hiſpanica flore pleno is a fine double flow- 
er of the colour of the rainbow. The Iris Perſica 

ore variegats is an early blower, very beautiful, of 
a pale blue colour, mixed with jet, yellow, and ſea- 
green. All theſe ſorts ſpoil when they are long 
out of the ground, and therefore muſt be put in a- 
gain ſoon after they are taken up. 


1 


THE Corona imperialis is a very fine majeſtic 
flower,.and riſes higher than any other of the bul- 
hous rooted plants, with a ſtrong upright 8 

an 


® SCC P. 79. + See P. 97. 
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and its lowers are ſurmounted by a truſs of leaves, 
diſpoſed in form of a crown. This flower requires 
little trouble; it is planted in September, or Octo- 
ber, at the depth of fix inches, in a raiſed ſituation, 
being an enemy to moiſture, It is taken up every 
year in July, as ſoon as the leaves are dead; and 


when the roots are cleaned they are to be laid by 
in a very well aired room. 


THE Martagons, which are very pretty, and of 
a bright colour, require no trouble. They are 
planted in autumn, fix inches deep, and not taken 
up till the ſecond or third year. The Martagon Ca- 
nadenſis major is not ſo hardy, and ſhould be treat- 
ed like the Bella-donna Narciſſuſes*. In this laſt 
ſort you always find two or three bulbs joined to- 
gether, one of which is the old bulb; theſe you 
muſt be ſure not to ſeparate, as that would en- 
danger the loſs of the roots. 


Tre Lilium is a fine flower. It loves the ſhade, 
and wants no more attendance than the Marta- 
gons. The moſt common ſort, though of low 
price, is worthy of eſteem. Some learned inter- 
preters are of opinion, that by the Lilie of the val- 
leys in the ſong of Solomon, 2. 1. is not meant the 
Lilium convallium, but the noble Lilium album, or 
white Lily. All the other kinds of Lily are very 
beautiful; and the leaves of the Lilium album flore 
firiato are finely variegated with green and yellow; 
and being an ever-green it makes a char ming [ew 
in the dull winter ſeaſon, 


TE different ſorts of Hyacinth require diffe- 


rent methods of cultivation, The three kinds of 
Hy- 
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Hyacinthus Belgicus, the botryoides, coralloides, flare 
borragints, plumoſus, and the two ſorts of muſcari are 
eaſily managed. They are put down in autumn, 
three or four inches deep in any kind of earth, and 
taken up when the leaves are dricd, The ſeveral 
kinds of /e/latus are more ſenſible of cold, and 
therefore ought to have a ſlight covering in win- 
ter; they muſt alſo be put into the earth again the 
ſame week they are taken up, as they will not bear 
to be long out, without ſpoiling. The fore oblongo 
ſexpartito, and the different ſorts of /fellatus Afri- 
canus (which we have from the Cape of Good Hope) 
are the moſt tender, and demand the very ſame 
treatment as the Narciſſus Bella- donna. All theſe 
different Hyacinths, which belong to the ſame ge- 
nus as the Oriental, are worthy of the floriſt's at- 
tention, and we think none that are curious ought 
to be without them, 


Tux four ſorts of Cyclamen, (Aleppicum, autum- 
nale, æſtivum, and hyemale) are very curious pretty 
flowers. If the Autumnal; be planted in good carth, 
and with a good expoſure, they will thrive very 
well without any other trouble than covering them 
a little in winter, The others require more care 
in the management of them; they mult he planted 
with a ſouth aſpect, and well defended againſt the 
froſt in winter, and in other reſpects treated in the 
fame manner as the Ranunculuſes planted in au- 
tumn. Or elſe they may be ſet in pots, which are 
put into the earth in ſummer, and when the froſts 
come on, removed into the green-houſe and ſet 
near the windows. They mult not be watered in 
winter; but if the earth grows dry, the pots are 
to be ſet in diſhes filled with water, One oe 
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larity is obſervable of this plant, that it cannot be 
propagated by offsets, but only by ſeed, which is 
to be ſown as ſoon as it is ripe, in earth well pre- 
pared, and in a good expoſure; this will ſoon pro- 
duce new bulbs; but the flowers will be exactly 
the ſame both in colour and form, as that from 
which the ſeed was taken; ſo that the floriſt need 
entertain no hopes of procuring new varieties. The 
leaves of the Cyclamens are prettily marbled, Thoſe 
of Aleþþo are more beautiful and larger than 
the others. The e@/tivum odoratum radice rotunda has 
an agreeable ſcent. And the ſtivum flore rubro, 
radice anemones differs from the reſt in having a 
root ſhaped like that of the Anemone. 


Tux Corcus vernus, and autumnalis are of a very 
eaſy culture. They are very ornamental in gar- 
dens in the months of March and October, when 
few flowers are to be ſeen. 


NoNE of the ſorts of Colchicum autumnale give 
any trouble at all, except the agrippina flore varie- 
gato, and the flore luteo vel crocus-narciſſus, which 
require a little covering in winter. The bulb of 
this flower has a very ſingular property; it needs 
neither earth nor water to make it germinate, but 
produces its flower in any place of the houſe, with- 
out planting. The three ſorts of Crocus autumna- 
lis alſo do the ſame, The Colchicum agrippina is a 
very rare flower, variegated with ſmall ſpots like 
the Fritillary. 


TAE Fritillaries are very agreeable flowers, 
may be planted in any kind of earth, and demand 
no care, provided they be put again into the earth 


a little while after they are taken up. 
ALL 
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” ALY the reſt of the bulbons rooted flowers 
(except the Tuberoſe) are cultivated without much 
trouble, The flowers of the Dens canis are very 
beautiful, almoſt like the Cyclamen, and the leaves 
are agreeably marbled; they are to be put again 
into the earth ſoon after taking them up. The 
Don folio, and Leucyum bulboſum, flore albo pleno are 
ſpring flowers which begin to embelliſh our gar- 
dens, as ſoon as ever nature begins to recover her 
ſtrength ; theſe ſhould be planted in the ſhade, and 
not taken up till the ſecond or third year. The 
Gladiolus blows in ſummer. The Maly bears flow- 
ers on tall ſtems. The Ornithogallum produces a 
great number of flowers upon the ſame ſtem, each 
being in the form of a ſtar, and new ſorts are pro- 
duced of different colours. The Peoma is an ex- 
tremely beautiful flower, of an extraordinary ſize, 
and ſhaped like a roſe; it muſt not be moved for 
four or five years, and then the plant grows to be 
a fine buſh. The Sanicula flrre pleno is a very pretty 
ſmall flower, and the bulb is ſo extremely little, 
that it is ſurprizing to ſee it produce ſuch a flow- 
er. The Tulipa Perſica is a fine ſmall Tulip of a 
yellow brown colour; the leaves are twiſted and 


lie upon the ground. 


THE Tuberoſes, which are a ſpecies of Hya- 
cinth, muſt be planted in March, at the depth of 
three inches, in ſuch a hot bed, as is prepared for 
Melons; or elle in pots which muſt be ſet on a 
hot bed. In June the windows mult be opened to 
give them air; and they are to be taken up in 
autumn, as ſoon as the leaves are dry; after which 
they are to be treated in the ſame manner as has 


been directed for the Zacobaus vel ſolitarius cocci- 
: nes, 


Ws 


neus. We are indebted for the double Tuberoſes to 
M. de la Court, a renowned botaniſt at Leyden, 
who took ſo much pains in cultivating the ſingle 
flowers, that at laſt he brought them to perfection, 
and made them double. But we are taught by ex- 
perience that they ſoon return to their original 

{tate, if they want ſufficient nutriment to force 
them to grow. The ſtriped-leaved tuberoſes (o- 
lio variegato) are even tenderer than the former; 
they muſt be made to grow very ſtrong, or elſe 
they will not flower; their leaves, variegated with 
yellow and green, are very beautiful in their ſea- 
ſon. 

See p. 80. 
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. CH AP. I a 


Of the methods to make FLOWERS blow before 
the ſeaſon, and in winter, 


HE ſpring is allowed by all to be the moſt 

agreeable ſeaſon of the year. Nature then 
rouſed from her lethargy diſplays to our eyes a 
thouſand enchanting beauties, and charms our ears 
with the moſt melodious muſic. Every thing ſeems 
to proclaim her renovation; the clouds diſtil dew, 
and ſhed upon the earth that delicious fattening 
Juice, which by invigorating its powers, gives birth 
to flowers without number, and perfumes the air 
with the moſt agreeable ſcents. 


To this delightful ſeaſon, ſummer ſucceeds, a- 
dorned with the moſt beautiful foliage, impene. 
trable by the ſun; whoſe ſhade invites us to gen- 
tle ſleep. The earth clothed with ſmiling verdure 
charms our eyes, whilſt the cryſtal brook murmur- 
ing over the pebbles lulls us into the moſt pleaſing 
reveries. 


THEN autumn, coming to ſet bounds to the ef- 
forts of nature, or rather to bring her works to 
perfection, with full hands laviſhly ſcatters around 
thoſe treaſures, which are ſo neceſſary for the ſup- 
port and pleaſure of life, 


Bur in winter, nature ſunk again into her for- 


mer languiſhing condition, and ſtript of all her 
charms, 
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charms, wears the moſt melancholy aſpect. Now 
the earth is deluged with continual rains; to theſe 
ſucceed the horrors of froſt; the unbridled rage 
of the winds ſpreads wide deſolation; the fun 
{ſeems to turn his face from the ſhocking proſpect ; 
and the earth herſelf, wrapt up in ſnow, ſilently 
mourns the beauties of the ſpring, the ſweets of 
ſummer, and the riches of autumn. Yet this ſea- 
ſon is not without its advantages, It may be con- 
ſidered as a time of tranquillity, in which we may 
taſte a thouſand pleaſures of domeſtic retirement. 
Nay, the induſtry of man may put a force upon na- 
ture, and, in ſpite of the rigours of winter, produce 
in that ſeaſon all the beauties of the ipring. Thus 
Homer ſpeaking of the gardens of Alcincus, tells us 
that the vines bore at the ſame time leaves, flow. 
ers, and fruit. But we need not go ſo far for evi- 
dence; we have conviction before our eyes. At 
this preſent time (the 1ſt of February) our room 
is ſet out like an amphitheatre, being furniſhed 
with a hundred pots and glaſſes, with flowers as 
lively and beautiful as they can be in the natural 
ſeaſon. The Narciſſuſes are very pretty, and with 
their beautiful colours ſeem to rival and (if it were 
poſſible) eclipſe the luſtre of the Hyacinths, which 
ariſe with noble ſplendor, attended with an agree- 
able ſcent, and whoſe bright colours, vermillion, 
azure, White, and ſanguine red mixed together, 
dazzle the eye; whilſt the ſweet Jonquilles em- 
balm the wholeroom with aromatic perfumes. Thus 
by induſtry we are able to exhibit a pleaſant gar- 
den in a chamber, and that at a ſeaſon when nature 
bound in winter's icy fetters lies torpid and inca- 
pable of acting. 


NM Bur 


Bu r all kinds of flowers are not equally adapt- 
ed for this purpoſe; ſome of them will not afford 
us this pleaſure. The moſt proper for this uſe are 
the following : 


Hyacinths, double and ſingle. 
Tulips, early-blowers. 


Polyanthus Narciſſus, 
Narciſſus nana, flore luteo minor; Dwarf 


Narciſſus, with a yellow flower. 
Narciſſus incomparable; Primroſe Peerleſs, 
Narciſſus orange phoenix, 

Narciſſus van Sion. 

Jonquilles, double and ſingle. 
Iris Perfica ; Perſian Iris. 

Dens canis. 

Crocus vernus; Spring Crocus. 


TAE Hyacinths, Polyanthus Narciſſus, Jon- 
quilles, and Iris Perſica may be put either in pots, 
or upon glaſſes; but the reſt of the bulbs in the 
foregoing catalogue will do much better in pots 
than glaſſes. The pots are china of three inches 
diameter, and four or fivedeep ; which depth is 
ſufficient tomake the bulbs lower, Seven or eight 
inches is height enough for the glaſſes or bottles, 
and the mouth muſt be proportioned to the ſize of 
the bulbs, which are to be put into them about the 
middle of October, taking care that the bottom of 
the bulb touch the ſurface of the water, that the 
fibres may ſhoot into it, The water ought to be 
freſh rain water, and changed every month. Thoſe 
who would have their bulbs in pots, muſt fill them 
with well prepared earth, and obſerve that the top 
of the bulb be on a level with the ſurface of the 


carth. 


THE 
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THE fibrous roots of the Narciſſus, and Jon- 
quille are not apt to ſtrike in water; theſe ſhould 
therefore be firſt ſet in earth for four weeks, and 
then placed in the glaſſes, having firſt waſhed the 
roots, and taking care that all the fibres lie in the 
water. 


WHEN you do not want to have the bulbs in 
flower before the end of January, or beginning of 
February, they muſt only be ſet in the window of 
a room, in which a fire is kept all winter, and ex- 
poſed to the ſun every opportunity that offers; for 
the more they are in the air the better they will 
ſucceed. But you mult take care that the bulbs 
planted in pots have as much moiſture as ſhall be 
neceſſary, by means of a hole at the bottom of the 
pot, which is to be ſet for this purpoſe in a plate 
filled with water, and taken out again when the 
earth is moiſtened, 


IN places expoſed to great cold, the pots and 
glaſſes muſt be removed from the window farther 
back into the room, during the night, to ſave them 
from the froſt. 


SUCH as have the advantage of ſtoves for ex- 
otics, pine-apples, &c. need only carry their pots 
and glaſſes thither ; plunging the former into the 
bark, and ſetting the latter upon it. They will 
then have fine flowers from December till the end 
of March without much trouble, 


THOSs E who have no ſtoves, and would have 
flowers as early as poſſible, muſt have proper frames 
made for bringing forward the flowers, and covered 

with 
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with glaſs. Theſe beds are to be made like melon 
beds, and filled with freſh bark, or with horſe- dung 
to make them hotter. The glaſſes may be three 
feet by two, and about three feet from the ground. 
A rampart a foot thick muſt then be raiſed about 
the bed to prevent the cold from penetrating the 
dung. At the bottom of the bed let a layer of 
freſh horſe-dung be laid, not trodden down, be- 
cauſe that would hinder it from growing hot. 
Above this ſpread a layer of bark, quite freſh, 
and fix inches thick; but when the dung begins 
to heat, add more bark till it be a foot thick; ta- 
king care to keep the glaſles cloſe, and to throw 
mats over them in the night to keep out the froſt. 
After a week or two the pots are to be put into the 
bark, and the jars upon it; and then they will 

oduce flowers as early and fine as thoſe that are 
ſet ip ſtoves for pines and exotics, 


Bu T thoſe that do not care to take ſo much 
trouble may make uſe of a bed of the ſame propor- 
tion, only let it be raiſed above the ground, and 
expoſed to the fun; end inſtead of dung, make it 
up of earth or bark, to plunge the pots in, or ſer 
the jars upon. To heat this frame, a kettle or a 
pot full of water is to be made uſe of, which is to 
be kept warm with a little fire, that a moderate de- 
gree of heat may be conveyed to it by the exhaled 
vapour, which is very like a ſummer dew: Bur 
ſpecial care muſt be taken that the water be not 
too hot, leſt the burning vapour tinge and dry 
the points of the leaves, and ſo prevent the bulbs 
from ſpringing, 


Tx heating of the water in the glaſſes ſhould 
alſo be carefully avoided ; becauſe it robs it of its 
{alts 


f 14% 3 


ſalts, and makes it unfir for vegetation; and alſo 
infects the bulbs, rots the fibres, and kills the 
plant, Some floriſts, to bring their flowers for- 
ward, have provided cafes to ſet their pots and 
glaſſes in, and made a fire under them; but they 
have always been diſappointed of their expectation. 
We would therefore adviſe nobody to make uſe of 
this method, 


I T will be eaſy to have flowers all the winter, 
by purſuing the directions here laid down. But to 
make a ſhew the flowers ſhould be diſpoſed in a 
pyramidal form, upon ſemicircular ſhelves, riſing 
one above another, and gradually diminiſhing. 
This arrangement forms a grand mountain of 
flowers, which will ſtrike the eye molt agreeably. 


HYACINTEsãũ are the fineſt of all the winter 
flowers; the ſingle flowers are the moſt early, and 
bear large truſſes of different colours, which form 
a very agreeable variety; therefore we would ad- 
viſe the curious to have them of all ſorts. The 
double are very beautiful, and ſomewhat later, 
The colour of the red becomes deeper in pots or 
jars, than when planted in the open ground, as we 
have found by our own experience, 


Tux Spring Tulibs are the moſt beautiful next 
to the Hyacinths, on account of the diverſity of 
their colours. The ſort, called, Duke of Tol, or Duke 
Van Tol, is ſo early that you may have it in Decem- 
ber. It is of a ſcarlet colour, edged with yellow. 


THE Palyanthus Narciſſus is allo very pretty. 
Many ſorts are yellow and white, which make a 
charming appearance, 
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Tur Jonquille has ſo ſweet a ſcent, ſo fine a 
ſhape, and ſo ſoft a colour, that it is one of the 
molt agreeable winter flowers; but the /arge/t bulbs 
are to be picked out for this purpoſe, becauſe the 
others will produce no flowers, 


T HE three ſorts of Narciſſus, and the ſingle 
Fonquilles, are alſo worthy of a place among the 
flowers that blow in winter. The variety of their 
colours diverſify the proſpect, and render it more 


agreeable. 


T nr Tris Pes ſica and Dens canis are very fine. 
The firſt, beſides a mixture of various colours, is 
decorated with a black velvet; the leaves of the 
latter are marbled, and the flowers reſemble thoſe 
of the Cyclamen. The purple and white are the 


beſt and moſt valued. 


WE mult alſo obſerve, that to enjoy the plea- 
ſure of this winter floral ſcene, the largeſt bulbs 
are to be choſen, otherwiſe it will be impoſlible to 
compaſs it: And alſo that the bulbs made uſe of 
will not be loſt, but be in full vigour the next 
year; provided they be taken put of the glaſſes or 

ots as ſoon as the flowers are gone off, and then 

lantedin the common beds two inches deep, having 
firſt cut off the tops and fibrous roots, There they 
are to ſtand till they be taken up along with the reſt, 
and in the mean time they will multiply by offsets, 
and thus prove a nurſery to ſupply your pots and glaſ- 
ſes another year. As for the old ones, they will ſerve 
no more for this purpoſe, and the offsets being yet 
too ſmall for the firſt year, recourſe muſt be had 


to new bulbs. All this gives ſome trouble, but no- 
thing 
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2 can be attained without it; and again the 


pleaſure over pays the floriſt's labour an hundred- 


told, 


To conclude, we wiſh it were in our power to 
point out any eaſter or cheaper method, as we have 
nothing elſe in view but to ſave the curious all the 
pains and expence that we have been obliged to un- 
dergo, before experience taught us eaſier and leſs 
expenſive, as well as more certain ways. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


(p. 71) TRANSLATED. 


HIS was thought proper to be added for 

; the benefit of the Engliſh reader: And as 

Mr Miller, in the laſt edition of his dicti- 

onary, has adopted the ſyſtem of Linnæus, in pre- 

ference to that of Tournefort, which he followed in 

the others, and thereby introduced many altera- 

tions in the names of plants; theſe new names are 

added here, with references to the ſeventh edition; 

thoſe of the authors, in the Latin catalogue, being 
made to the former editions. 


Flowers blowing in February. 


Sweet · ſcented Cyclamen of Aleppo, with a mar- 
bled leaf, and white flower. | | 


The ſame, the bottom of the flower purple. 
The ſame, with a roſe-coloured bottom. 
Winter Cyclamen, with a red flower, 


Bulbous Leucojum, with a double white flower. 
Bulbous Violet, or Snow-drop. This is the Galan- 
thus of Miller in the laſt edition of his dictionary. 
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BS 
In March. 


Narciſſus campernellus, with a yellow flower, 
Dwarf Narciſſus, with a ſmall yellow flower, 
The ſame, with a double pale-yellow flower. 
Trumpet marine Narciſſus. 

Perſian Tris. 
Borage-leaved Hyacinth. 
Star-hyacinth, with a white flower. 

The ſame, with a blue flower. 
The ſame, with a red flower. 
Vernal, or ſpring Crocus, 

Dog's Tooth. 
Don folio, with a white flower. 


In Abril. 


Hyacinths. 

Early Tulips. 

Ranunculuſes. 

Anemones. 

Polyanthus Narciſſuſes. 

St James's, or ſingle flowering ſcarlet Narciſſus. 


Primroſe peerleſs. 4. Narciſſus of Miller's laſt 


edition, 


Orange phœnix Narciſſus, 
Van Sion Narciſſus, with a flower entirely yellow. 


Moſt 


. 


Moſt ſweet - ſcented Jonquilles, with a yellow 
ſingle flower. i 


Jonquilles, with a large ſingle flower. 


Jonquilles, with a leſſer ſingle flower. 9. Nar- 
ciſſus of Miller, laſt edition. 


Neapolitan Iris, three ſorts, with white, blue, 
and variegated flowers, 


Crown Imperial. 

Vernal red Lily. 

Muſcari, or muſk-ſcented Hyacinth, 
Grape-hyacinth, with a fleſh-coloured flower. 
Fritillary; Pewet's eggs. 

Sanicle, with a double white flower. 1 
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In May. 
Tulips, double, &c. 
Ranunc luſes. 


The third Narciſſus of Matthiolus. 2. Fancra- 
tium, or Sea-daffodil. Miller. 


Garret's leſſer Narciſſus 
Double - flowered ſweet Jonquilles. 


Tuberoſe Iris, or Hermodactylus, with qua- 
drangular leaves. 


Dutch Hyacinth, Engliſh Hyacinth, or Hare- bells. 
Coral 
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Coral Hyacinth, with purple flowers. 
Star of Bethlehem. 


In June. 


KRNanunculuſes, &c. 


Double- flowered white Narciſſus; Daffodil. 
Spaniſh bulbous Iris. 2. Xiþhion. M. 
The ſame, with' a double flower, 


Perſian Iris, with a very large flower inclining 


from white to black. 5. Iris. M. Chalcedonian 
Iris. 


Broad-leaved Iris. German Flower-de-luce. 2. 
tris. M, 


Aſphodel-rooted Iris, with crimſon flowers. 3. 
Hemerocallis, or Aſphodel Lily. M. 


The ſame, with yellow flowers. 1. Hemerocal- 
lis, M. 


Mountain baſtard Lily; or leſſer Lily-aſphodel, 
with a large white flower. 4. Hemerecallis, M. 
or Savoy Spiderwort. 


Hyacinth, with longiſh flowers divided into fix 
ſegments, 


Feathered Hyacinth, with blue flowers. 
African Star-hyacinth, with purple flowers. 
Great Moly, with white flowers. 


The 


flower. 


The ſame, with purple flowers. BW 
Lefler Moly, with yellow flowers. 

Pzony. 

Perſian Tulip, with a yellow and red flower. 


In Fuly. 


St James's, or ſingle flowering ſcarlet Narciſſus. 
Engliſh bulbous Iris. 4. Xiphium. M. 


Narrow-leaved Iris, with a blue flower; a varie- 
gated flower; and the moſt beautiful variegated 


Florentine Iris, with a large white flower. 
Martagon, curled Lily, or Fool's-cap. 
White Lily. 

The ſame, with a large double flower. 
The ſame, with ſtained leaves, 

The ſame, with variegated leaves. 

Lily, with ſpotted variegated flowers. 
Great red, or orange Lily. M. 3. 
Gladiolus, or Corn- flag. 5 
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In Auguft, 


Summer Cyclamen, with a red flower and Ane- 


mone root, 


Sweet Summer Cyclamen, with a round root. 
Taberoſe, with a white flower. | 


The ſame, with double white flowers. 
The 


(6) 


; "2+ fame, with a white flower and variegated 
eaf. 


In September. 


Belladonna Narciſſus, with a large flower. 4. 
Amaryllis. M. 


The ſame, with a middling flower. 
The ſame, with a leſſer flower. 


Narciſſus of Japan, with a ſhining red flower. 
Guernſey Lily. 4. Amaryllis. M. 


Indian Narciſſus, with a Lily flower. 


The ſame, with a whitiſh flower, purple on the 
outſide. 


In October. 
Autumnal Cyclamen, with white flowers. 


The ſame, with white flowers and ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves. 


The ſame, with fleſh- coloured flowers and Ivy 
leaves. 


The ſame, with fleſh · coloured flowers and ſpear. 
ſhaped leaves. 


The ſame, with a roſe- coloured flower. 


Au- 
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Autumnal Colchicum of Cologn, with a varies» 
gated flower. 3. M, | 


The ſame, with a yellow flower, or Crocus-nar- 
ciſſus. 


The ſame, ſundry ſorts, 


Autumnal Crocus, with a large blue flower; 
Saffron. 


Mountain autumnal Crocus. 
Mountain Pyrenean Crocus, with a blue flower, 
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